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apt  and  happy,  showing  that  the  right  hand  of  my 
friend  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  or  the  brain  its  rhyming 
power. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

JOHN  KIRK 
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PREFACE. 

THE  author  of  these  "Lays"  was  born  in 
London,  and  has  lived  in  the  great  city  all 
his  life.  It  is  an  old  subject,  but  still  it  is 
ever  new.  The  man  who  lives  in  London 
and  does  not  wonder  at,  and  love  it,  must  be 
a  benighted  being. 

Great  poets  have  sung  of  London,  and  it 
may  seem  presumption  to  try  and  attract 
attention  by  these  lays  of  the  work-a-day 
world,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the  skylark's 
song  the  chirp  of  a  sparrow  is  sometimes 
heard. 
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Lays  of  London  Town. 


OUTSIDE  A  SOUP  KITCHEN. 

AGAINST  a  brick  wall  crouching 

I  saw  a  motley  crowd  ; 
Old  men  with  trembling  fingers, 

And  children  chattering  loud  ; 
Each  held  a  good-sized  vessel, 

A  jug,  or  old  tin  can — 
A  cracked,  half-broken  basin— 

Part  of  a  large  brown  pan. 

The  women  stood  and  waited, 

The  aged  men  as  well, 
Where,  by  a  tiny  doorway 

I  caught  a  fragrant  smell. 
And  then  I  knew  their  errand, 

This  mixed,  uncanny  group, 
With  eager,  hungry  faces, 

Was  waiting  there  for  soup. 

And  each  one  had  a  ticket, 

And  pressed  towards  the  door, 
Until,  oh  sad  to  tell  it ! 

The  cry  came  forth — "  No  more." 
I  watched  them  turning  homeward, 

After  their  dreary  wait, 
Each  with  an  empty  vessel, 

To  tell  their  tale—  "  Too  late  !  " 

Women  with  haggard  faces, 

And  fingers  blue  with  cold, 
Men  who  could  scarcely  totter, 

They  were  so  weak  and  old. 
Children  ill-clad  and  hungiy, 

With  thin  and  pallid  cheek, 
Waiting  for  their  hot  dinner, 

At  most,  but  twice  a  week. 
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A  picture  for  a  painter, 

Oh  !  that  I  had  the  skill 
To  limn  those  different  models 

As  they  stood  there  so  still : 
Some  dressed  in  faded  garments 

That  told  of  better  days, 
Before  the  storms  o'ertook  them 

In  Life's  unsheltered  ways. 

Some  women  were  dressed  neatly. 

And  seemed  the  task  to  shirk  ; 
They  were  not  used  to  "  asking," 

But  John  was  "  out  of  work." 
And  he  had  sought  it  bravely, 

Walked  miles  through  wind  and  storm, 
To  keep  a  stout  heart  in  him 

He  must  have  something  warm. 

Is  there  no  empty  schoolroom 

Where  the  honest  poor  might  wait, 
And  not  outside  the  portal 

Like  Lazarus  at  the  gate  ? 
If  I  were  old  and  feeble, 

I  think  I'd  rather  die 
Than  advertise  my  hunger 

To  every  passer-by. 


INSIDE  A  THEATRE. 

LET  us  go  and  spend  the  evening  at  a  theatre  out  west ; 
We  require  a  mental  tonic,  and  you'll  find  it  is  the  best 
Just  to  let  your  inner  vision  have  a  turn  while  you  sit 

stiU; 
You'll  soon  be  interested,  with  no  effort  of  your  will. 

Cabs,  and  carriages,  and  motors,  whizzing  past  us  as 

we  go, 

Ladies  fair,  like  fairies  stepping,  in  the  lighted  portico. 
We  pass  in,  with  smile  triumphant,  while  the  crowd 

wait,  two  and  two  ; 
We  have  booked  our  seats  beforehand,  that's  the  proper 

thing  to  do. 
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Languidly  we  look  about  us,  at  the  painted  ceiling 

bright, 
Then  we  stir,  and  grow  expectant,  they  are  turning  up 

the  light. 
"  Where's  the  music  ?  "  asked  a  lady.     Her  companion 

pointed  where 
We  had  seen  the  agile  leader  wave  his  baton  in  the  air. 

But  we  saw  no  trim  musicians,  just  a  green  patch,  sweet 

and  cool, 
Like  a  mass  of  bright  ferns,  growing  round  a  deep  and 

shady  pool. 
Soon  we  heard  the  fiddles  tuning,  "  enough  to  set  your 

teeth  on  edge," 
Someone  said — "  The  birds  are  singing,  just  behind  that 

hawthorn  hedge." 

But  the  prompter's  bell  is  ringing,  and  the  curtain  rises 

too, 

We  are  following  the  story — story  old,  yet  ever  new ; 
Sun  and  shadow,  sin  and  sorrow,  vice  and  virtue  fighting 

still, 
Though  the  valleys  are  in  darkness,  there  is  sunshine  on 

the  hill. 

Years  ago  we  read  that  story,  fresh  from  a  great  writer's 

brain, 

And  the  beings  he  created  seem  to-night  to  live  again  ; 
Fagin,  hook-nosed,  grim  and  greasy,  Nancy  with  the 

wond'rous  eyes, 
Winning,  from  the  breathless  audience,  for  her  woes, 

"  a  world  of  sighs." 

Bill  Sikes,  brawny,  brave,  but  brutal,  felling  Nancy, 
like  a  log, 

Scowling  on  the  wretched  woman,  keeping  kindness  for 
his  dog ; 

Oliver  and  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  the  artful  Dodger,  too, 

With  these  friends  we  knew  in  childhood,  our  acquaint- 
ance we  renew. 

But,  between  the  acts  I  met  him,  the  old  grumbler  of 

the  pit  ; 
While  the  others  were  delighted,  he  would  not  be  pleased 

one  bit. 
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"  Bill  Sikes  1  "  and  he  raised  his  eyebrows  !  "  talk  about 

dramatic  art ! 
Gentlemen,  you  won't  believe  it,  I  saw  Irving  in  that 

part!" 

"  But,"  I  ventured,    "things  dramatic  have  improved 

since  you  were  young," 
Then  he  turned  and  glared  upon  me,  and  I  knew  the 

mine  I'd  sprung. 
"  Not  improved,  Sir,  but  gone  backward,  no  times  like 

the  good  old  times, 
Tragedy  was  real,  in  those  days,  and  you  saw  the  actual 

crimes. 

Ladies  crowded  there  to  see  them,  they  were  not  such 

timid  things, 
That  to  spare  their  nerves  the  best  parts  must  be  acted 

at  the  wings." 
"  But,"  I  said,  "  you  must  admit,  Sir,  things  are  better 

managed  now, 
And  the  comfort  of  the  audience  is  more  studied, 

anyhow." 

He   still   grumbled   —   "  People's    comforts    studied  ! 

Nothing  of  the  sort ; 
Nowadays  the  whole  performance,  to  my  mind,  is  much 

too  short. 
Halfpast  six,  up  went  the  curtain  in  the  days  I  talk 

about, 
Not  eleven,  but  at  midnight,  you  would  see  us  coming  out. 

And  refreshments  !    namby,  pamby,  Banbury  cakes  or 

cups  of  tea, 
And  they  gently  whisper  'programme,'  such  fine  manners 

don't  suit  me  ! 
'  Porter  gents !  house  bill  a  penny ! '  man  in  shirt-sleeves, 

with  a  can, 
And  the  women  brought  great  baskets,  just   like   an 

excursion  van." 

"  Good-night  I  friend,"  I  said,  and  left  him,  "  you  may 

keep  the  good  old  days  ; 
When  I  want  to  spend  the  evening,  I  prefer  our  modern 

ways." 
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I  could  hear  him  in  the  distance,  like  a  set  of  mournful 

chimes, 
Still  intoning,  moaning,  groaning  o'er   those   vanished 

"  Good  old  times !  " 

A  DRESSMAKER'S  DREAM. 

SPARROWS  twitter  on  the  roof, 
Outside  rings  the  horse's  hoof, 
Rolls  the  cart  with  rumbling  wheels  ; 
While  sleep  o'er  her  eyelids  steals. 

High  above  the  noisy  street, 
And  the  people's  restless  feet ; 
Toiling  on  from  morn  till  eve, 
Making  bodice,  skirt,  and  sleeve  ; 

Only  a  "  dressmaking  girl," 
With  bright  eyes,  and  twining  curl, 
Battling  for  her  daily  bread, 
Keeping  "  home  "  above  her  head. 

Sunset  gleams  upon  the  wall, 
She  has  let  her  needle  fall ; 
Cotton  reel  has  rolled  away, 
Sleep  has  claimed  her  for  its  prey. 

And  she  wanders,  in  her  dream, 
By  a  willow-guarded  stream, 
And  beside  her,  bronzed  and  tall, 
Walks  her  lover,  "  best  of  all !  " 

They  are  parting  at  the  stile, 
Parting  for  a  little  while. 
"  Swiftly  time  will  pass  away, 
Soon  will  come  our  wedding  day." 

She  awakes,  with  sudden  shock, 
Yes,  it  was  the  postman's  knock  ! 
There's  a  footstep  on  the  stair, 
Little  maid,  with  towzled  hair, 

Opens  door,  and  shuffles  through, 
"  Here's  a  letter,  miss,  for  you  !  " 
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Quick  she  opens  it,  and  there, 
Sees  her  lover's  writing  fair  : — 

"  Dark-eyed  maid,  so  fond  and  true, 
I  am  coming  home  to  you  ; 
Days  and  weeks  will  pass  away, 
Then  will  come  our  wedding  day." 

"  Strange  that  I  should  dream  of  him 
(Though  she  smiles,  her  eyes  are  dim). 
"  Flow,  oh  river,  to  the  sea, 
He  is  coming  home  to  me  !  " 

AN  UNKNOWN  MAN. 

["  The  body  of  an  unknown  man  was  found  in  the 
Thames  this  morning." — Daily  paper.] 

IDLY  I  sit  and  read  the  news, 

The  Stocks  and  Money  Markets  scan  ; 
Then  see — "  Found,"  in  the  slime  and  ooze, 

"  The  body  of  an  unknown  man." 
In  thought,  I  stand  on  the  wet  steps, 

And  feel  the  mist  about  my  hair ; 
I  hear  the  water  heave  and  plash, 

And  see  that  ghastly  thing  lay  there  ! 

I  see  a  huge,  half  empty  barge, 

A  little  tug  goes  panting  by  ; 
Above,  St.  Paul's  dome,  grey  and  large, 

Looms  in  the  murky  morning  sky. 
I  turn  my  thoughts  to  other  things, 

I  will  forget  it,  if  I  can  ; 
'Tis  in  the  tune  the  kettle  sings, 

"  The  body  of  an  unknown  man." 

"  Unknown,"  well,  what  is  that  to  me  ? 

I  lay  the  paper  on  one  side ; 
And  rouse  myself,  and  stir  my  tea, 

But  I  can  hear  the  river  glide. 
I  stroke  the  cat  upon  the  rug, 

She  purrs  aloud  in  happy  tone, 
My  cat  is  housed  all  warm  and  snug, 

What  home  had  he  ?   this  man  unknown  ! 
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Was  he  a  poet  who  had  tried 

To  sing  his  songs  in  manly  tone  ? 
Were  fame  and  fortune  both  denied, 

Was  he,  indeed,  a  great  unknown  ? 
And  had  he  toiled  to  London  town, 

Thinking  its  streets  were  paved  with  gold  ? 
While  cruel  crowds  had  crushed  him  down, 

With  hearts  like  stone,  so  hard  and  cold. 

Was  he  a  prisoner  brok'n  free, 

To  whom  death  gave  a  swift  release  ? 
Fighting  to  gain  sweet  liberty, 

The  unknown,  known  to  the  police  ? 
I  take  the  paper  up  again, 

And  every  column  quickly  scan, 
But  still  I  only  look  in  vain 

For  traces  of  that  unknown  man. 

Does  some  old  father  wait  for  him, 

In  country  cot  with  rustic  thatch  ? 
Some  mother,  with  her  eyes  grown  dim, 

Listen  to  hear  the  lifted  latch  ? 
And  every  night,  when  on  his  chair 

They  look,  with  hearts  athrob  with  pain, 
And  whisper  soft,  in  deep  despair, 

"  To-morrow,  he  will  come  again." 

The  river  mist  is  in  my  eyes, 

The  river  damp  is  in  my  throat, 
I  look  upon  the  wintry  skies, 

In  fancy  see  a  body  float ; 
So  common  has  this  sight  become, 

Why  should  I  over  this  one,  moan  ? 
An  unit  in  the  world's  great  sum, 

I  will  forget  this  man  unknown. 

I  may  have  seen  him  once  or  twice, 

Have  passed  him  in  the  busy  street, 
Too  late  for  comfort  or  advice, 

He  could  not  from  his  doom  retreat. 
Perhaps  he  lived  without  a  friend, 

'Tis  certain  that  he  died  alone  ; 
But  hi  that  land  where  sorrows  end, 

He  may  not  find  himself  unknown  ! 
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A  NIGHT  SCENE. 

OUTSIDE  the  wind  was  blowing  cold, 
The  raindrops  pattered  on  the  pane  ; 

Drawn  tightly,  the  dark  curtains  fold 
Gave  back  the  firelight  warmth  again. 

With  feet  in  slippers,  dry  and  warm, 
In  cosy  chair,  with  favourite  book, 

I  did  not  heed  the  coming  storm, 
Though  every  beam  and  rafter  shook. 

I  read  about  a  bleak  hillside, 
A  stiff  gale  blowing  from  the  sea, 

The  hero  lost,  without  a  guide  ; 

It  made  me  feel  more  snug,  you  see. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  in  the  fire, 
I  pictured  out  the  dismal  scene  ; 

A  gaunt  crag,  rising  like  a  spire, 
Above  huge  boulders,  wet  and  green. 

I  saw  the  hero  struggling  on, 
I  heard  the  ocean  moaning  deep, 

And  then  all  sight  and  sound  were  gone, 
The  warmth  had  drawn  me  off  to  sleep. 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know, 
I  woke,  and  wondered  what  was  wrong, 

A  tumult  in  the  street  below, 
The  rushing  of  a  noisy  throng. 

I  drew  the  window  curtains  back,  • 
A  glow-like  sunset  in  the  sky, 

Save  where  the  smoke  clouds  hover  black, 
And  hungry  flames  are  mounting  high. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write, 
I  took  the  stairs  with  flying  feet. 

And,  though  it  was  a  stormy  night, 
I  finished  dressing  in  the  street. 

Breathless,  but  eager,  on  I  rushed, 
Till  the  crowd  further  progress  stayed, 
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And  I  was  forced  to  stand,  half  crushed, 
Near  where  the  sobbing  engines  played. 

A  whisper  passed  along  the  crowd 
"  Some  children  in  that  attic  room!  " 

It  swelled  into  a  murmur  loud, 
We  shuddered  at  their  awful  doom. 

But  see  !  a  ladder  now  is  placed 
Against  the  wall ;  now  look  once  more, 

A  fireman  has  the  danger  faced, 
The  crowd  sent  up  a  deafening  roar  1 

He  smashes  in  the  window,  then, 
The  glass  is  splintered  by  his  blows, 

He  surely  has  the  strength  of  ten, 
Fearless  into  the  room  he  goes. 

Breathless,  we  watch  that  smoking  room, 

With  every  nerve  upon  the  rack, 
Is  it,  indeed,  a  living  tomb, 

Will  the  brave  fellow  ne'er  come  back  ? 

But  then  we  see  a  gleaming  light, 

His  helmet  glitters  like  a  star  ; 
The  crowd  goes  mad  with  sheer  delight, 

For  in  his  arms  two  children  are. 

Our  faces  cannot  bear  the  heat, 
But  still  we  cheer  with  might  and  main  ; 

The  water  rises  round  our  feet, 
But  still  we  cheer,  and  cheer  again  ! 

The  flames  die  out,  the  engines  go, 
And  one  by  one  the  crowds  disperse  ; 

Two  lives  are  saved,  and  this  we  know, 
No  braver  deed  was  told  in  verse. 


A  LANTERN  SERVICE. 

DOWN  to  the  City,  Sunday  night, 
The  City  doth  it's  Sabbath  keep, 

The  poet  Wordsworth  put  it  right, 
"  The  very  houses  seem  asleep." 
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Where  are  the  crowds,  that  all  the  week 
Jostle  each  other  by  the  way  ? 

How  loud  our  footsteps  seem  to  creak, 
Where  deafening  traffic  roars  by  day. 

Down  Moorgate  Street  and  past  the  Bank 
(How  slow  the  omnibuses  crawl), 

A  few  stray  cabs  upon  the  rank, 
A  lonely  policeman,  that  is  all. 

We  turn  a  corner  by  Eastcheap, 

Where  we  see  other  people  go, 
Outside  a  church  we  see  them  wait, 

And  take  our  places  in  the  row. 

The  clock  strikes  six,  the  doors  swing  back  ; 

We  enter  now  and  find  a  seat, 
We  note  the  "  dim,  religious,  light," 

And  then,  the  hanging  lantern  sheet. 

We  turn  around,  and  look  about, 

Some  ladies  play  the  violin, 
A  surpliced  brass  band  marches  out, 

Filling  the  street  with  noisy  din. 

The  lights  are  lowered,  and  we  see 
The  limelight  from  the  lantern  glance. 

A  voice  from  out  the  darkness  calls, 

A  guiding  voice,  "  Some  views  in  France." 

Pictures  of  that  fair,  sunny  land, 
Our  neighbours'  home,  across  the  sea. 

Then  the  deep  mine  explosion,  and 
The  dying  colliers'  agony. 

The  rescue  party  going  down, 

While  women  weep  and  children  wail. 

Heroes  who  will  not  win  renown 
If  they  succeed  ;  death  if  they  fail ! 

Then  prayers,  and  hymns  are  plainly  seen 
Upon  the  sheet,  the  service  through. 

While  violins  wail,  and  trumpets  bray, 
And  here  and  there,  the  drums  tattoo. 
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And  picture  follows  picture  fast, 
The  eyes  are  dimmed,  the  memory  reels, 

The  sermon  comes,  and  then,  at  last, 
The  benediction  softly  steals. 

Into  the  quiet  streets  again, 

And  homeward,  meditating,  slow, 
Some  minds  may  need  a  picture,  plain, 

We  miss  the  fervour  and  the  glow. 

Oh,  for  the  preachers  of  old  days, 

For  Binney,  Parker,  Spurgeon,  Brock, 

Who  warned  men  of  their  evil  ways, 

In  thundering  tones,  like  earthquake  shock. 

Yet  when  they  spoke  of  God's  great  love, 

How  earnestly  they  did  entreat, 
In  tones  soft  as  a  cooing  dove 

They  wooed  men  to  the  Saviour's  feet. 

A  quiet  church,  a  lowly  heart, 
A  murmured  prayer,  a  solemn  hymn, 

In  life  to  bear  an  honest  part, 
These  are  acceptable  to  Him  1 

A  BLIND  BEGGAR. 

CLOSE  by  the  wall  he  sits  alone, 

An  open  book  upon  his  knees, 
Still  reading  in  a  rasping  tone, 

His  long  hair  waving  in  the  breeze. 
He  does  not  read,  as  you  or  I, 

Black  letters  on  a  white-leaved  book  ; 
He  cannot  see  the  changing  sky, 

The  green  fields,  or  the  running  brook. 

His  fingers  glide  across  the  page, 

Tracing  the  letters  row  by  row. 
What  wond'rous  thoughts  his  mind  engage, 

As  he  reads  on,  I  do  not  know. 
He  has  not  seen  the  glorious  sun, 

But  feels  its  warmth  upon  him  fall ; 
He  cannot  see  the  shadows  run 

At  evening  up  the  whitewashed  wall. 
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He  hears  the  tramp  of  many  feet, 
So  many  pass,  so  few  will  stay  ; 

When  silence  falls  upon  the  street, 
He  knows  'tis  near  the  close  of  day. 

Then  he  will  rise  and  take  his  stool, 
His  massive  book  with  care  will  wrap  ; 

The  people  move  to  let  him  pass, 

Hearing  his  stout  stick  tap,  tap,  tap. 

And  every  day  we  see  him  there, 

So  that  his  form  we  little  heed, 
His  voice  falls  like  a  chanted  prayer ; 

We  do  not  stop  to  hear  him  read. 
We  wonder,  sometimes,  if  his  hand 

Follows  the  Man  of  Galilee, 
Healing  the  sick  throughout  the  land, 

Making  the  very  blind  to  see. 

One  day  the  rain  was  falling  fast, 

And  the  wind  blew,  a  rising  gale  ; 
I  thought  as  I  went  hurrying  past, 

How  his  sad  state  he  would  bewail ! 
The  book  upon  his  knees  was  closed, 

He  stamped  his  feet  to  keep  them  warm  ; 
He  did  not  moan,  as  I  supposed, 

But  sang  amid  the  rising  storm. 

I  took  the  lesson  to  my  heart ; 

If  he  can  sing  on  such  a  night, 
It  surely  were  a  coward's  part 

To  murmur  when  the  sun  shines  bright. 
I  envy  not  the  millionaire 

With  servants  at  his  beck  and  call, 
For  wealth  is  but  an  added  care, 

I  envy  not  that  man  at  all. 

The  beggar  with  the  sightless  eyes, 

Has  surely  won  the  better  part, 
Like  a  brave  bird  when  tempests  rise, 

Still  singing  with  a  merry  heart. 
Contented  with  but  little  store 

May  I  my  daily  task  perform, 
Doing  my  best  when  billows  roar, 

And  singing  in  the  howling  storm. 
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RICHES  AND  RAGS  ;  or,  FORTUNE'S  WHEEL. 

IN  Hyde  Park  on  a  July  day, 

A  carriage  dashes  swiftly  past ; 
A  beggar  plods  his  weary  way, 

As  if  each  footstep  were  his  last. 

From  off  the  ground  he  picks  a  crust, 
And  faint  with  heat,  he  almost  reels  ; 

Half  blinded  by  the  cloud  of  dust, 
Raised  by  the  polished  chariot  wheels. 

He  steps  aside,  with  sudden  fear, 

The  lady  flings  a  com  to  him  ; 
His  dirty  coat  sleeve  wipes  a  tear, 

What  is  it  makes  his  senses  swim  ? 

He  searches  till  he  finds  the  coin, 

A  silver  shilling,  all  his  own, 
He  kisses  it  with  burning  lips, 

And  hobbles  onward,  with  a  groan. 

"  Tis  she,"  he  mutters,  as  he  goes, 
"  The  girl  whose  love  I  flung  away, 

She's  wealthy  now,  and  little  knows 
Who  caught  the  coin  she  threw  to-day." 

Riches  and  rags  ;  in  London  town 
Fortune's  great  wheel  goes  spinning  round  ; 

And  some  go  up,  and  some  go  down. 
Aim  at  the  clouds,  but  reach  the  ground. 

Strange  though  it  seem,  this  beggar  man, 

Had  loved  this  lady  years  ago  ; 
They  were  engaged,  but  though  we  plan, 

Things  will  go  crooked,  well  we  know. 

An  uncle  died  and  left  the  youth 

A  fortune  ;  so  he  told  the  girl 
That  he  would  only  care  to  wed 

The  daughter  of  a  Duke  or  Earl. 

Proudly  she  tossed  her  radiant  head, 

And  left  him,  she  would  never  be 
A  hindrance  in  his  path,  she  said, 

Aye,  gladly  she  would  set  him  free. 
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He  speculated  with  his  gold, 
To  multiply  it,  more  and  more  ; 

Riches  have  wings  we  know  of  old, 
And  soon  he  lost  his  golden  store. 

To  cure  her  heartache,  she  became 
A  nurse,  where  soldiers  fight  for  life  ; 

With  Red  Cross  badge  upon  her  arm, 
A  soldier  chose  her  for  his  wife. 

She  thought  him  of  the  rank  and  file, 
But  he  was  heir  to  great  estate  ; 

She  nursed  him  through  a  fever  though 
The  doctors  said  it  was  too  late. 

He  won  high  honour  and  renown, 
As  a  brave  hero  in  the  strife  ; 

(Aye,  some  go  up  and  some  go  down  !) 
She  found  herself  a  rich  man's  wife. 

The  beggar  in  his  rage  may  groan 
Over  the  gold  that  would  not  stay, 

But  the  poor  girl  fought  on  alone, 
She  would  not  block  his  upward  way. 

Riches  and  rags,  the  wheel  goes  round, 
He  stoops  to  pick  an  old  dry  crust, 

Her  carriage  horses  spurn  the  ground, 
And  hide  him  in  a  cloud  of  dust ! 


PATCHING  A  PUNCTURE  :  or,  THE  BELL(E) 
AND  THE  BIKE. 

BERTHA  BAILEY  was  a  maiden,  dark-eyed,  merry  as 

could  be, 
She  could  play  and  sing  a  little — was,  in  fact,  good 

company. 
She  could  ride  a  bike  quite  easy,  and  she  dearly  loved  a 

run  ; 
You  will  know  her  and  admire  her  long  before  my 

story's  done. 

Reginald,  her  chosen  lover,  was  an  athlete  of  renown, 
And  at  rowing,  cycling,  football,  he  was  "  great,"  was 
Reggie  Brown  ! 
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But  the  maid  and  youth  had  quarrelled,  and  though 

older  ones  may  scoff, 
It  was  quite  a  serious  matter,  the  affair  was  broken  off. 

They  had  parted !   Yes,  for  ever !  and  between  them  all 

was  o'er ; 
Henceforth    they   would   meet    as    strangers,    perfect 

strangers,  nothing  more ! 

She  had  told  him,  "  All  is  over,  take  back  your  engage- 
ment ring  ; 

1  shall  always,  always  hate  you,  you're  a  wicked,  cruel 
thing  !  " 

They  had  parted  in  the  moonlight,  parted,  yes,  for 
evermore  1 

While  he  scowled  upon  the  doorstep,  she  went  in  and 
banged  the  door. 

Bertha  rose  at  early  morning  after  very  little  sleep, 
Though  the  night  was  made  for  slumber,  she  could  only 

wake  and  weep. 
And  she  pumped  her  Dunlop  tyres  up  and  she  mounted 

at  the  door, 
And  she   left  the  streets  behind  her,  while  the  North 

Road  stretched  before. 

Then  her  thoughts  went  to  poor  Reggie  living  all  his 

life  alone, 
But  she  said,  "  I  won't  forgive  him  I  "  in  a  very  angry 

tone. 
Soon  her  cheeks  glowed  like  June  roses,  and  her  eyes 

shone  clear  and  bright : 
You  would  never  think,  to  see  her,  she  had  passed  "  a 

wretched  night." 

She  was  going  like   the  lightning  when  a  loud  report 

was  heard, 
And  she  fell  upon  the  roadway,  and  she  neither  spoke 

nor  stirred. 
Shot  ?  well  no,  not  that  exactly  ;  and  she  did  not  quite 

expire  ; 
No,    the    girl    had    only  fainted ;     frightened    by    a 

punctured  tyre. 
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Riding  swiftly  came  a  cyclist,  and  he  saw  the  maiden's 

plight, 
"  Punctured,"  said  he,  and  dismounted,  "  I  can  quickly 

put  that  right." 
Then  he  saw  the  prostrate  lady,  "  Why  it's  Bertha,  is 

she  dead  ?  " 
Down  he  knelt  beside  her,  lifting,  on  his  arm,  her  dainty 

head. 

Then  the  maiden,  very  slowly,  opened  wide  her  wondrous 

eyes. 
Gazing  dreamily  about  her,  asked  "  Where  am  I  ?  "  in 

surprise. 
When  she  recognised  her  lover,  to  her  feet  she  gave  a 

spring, 
"  Go  away,  sir  !    Do  not  touch  me  ;   you're  a  wicked, 

cruel  thing ! " 

But  he  sought  and  found  the  puncture,  got  his  tools  out, 

with  a  smile, 
And  he  set  to  work  to  mend  it,  though  she  frowned  at 

him  the  while  ; 
Softly  to  himself  he  murmured,  "  Who  can  mend  a 

broken  match  ? 
Punctured  hearts  cannot  be  mended  with  a  little  rubber 

patch." 

While  he  pumped,  he  softly  murmured,  "  Once  my 

hopes  were  like  this  tyre, 
While  my  heart  with  joy  was  swelling  every  moment, 

high  and  higher. 
Perhaps  my  pride  was  too  inflated,  sharp  words  soon 

my  love  did  say, 
All  my  eager,  high  ambition,  through  a  puncture,  oozed 

away." 

Not  a  word  the  maiden  answered,  but  she  frowned  upon 

him  still, 
When  the  job  was  done,  she  mounted,  and  rode  slowly 

down  the  hill. 
"  Well,  I  call  that  cool,"  said  Reggie,  "  if  I  let  her  go 

like  that, 
You  can  say  that  I  am  done  for,  like  an  empty  tyre, 

quite  flat  1  " 
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Then  he  sprang  upon  his  cycle,  the  sweet  maiden  to 

pursue, 
And  he  shouted,  "  Put  the  brake  on,  I'm  a  trailer  after 

you," 
But  the  maiden  rode  on  swiftly,  never  turned  her  dainty 

head, 
Though  her  lover  overtook  her,  and  all  breathlessly, 

he  said — 

"  If  you  have  another  puncture  who  will  patch  it  up 

for  you  ? 
If  you  fall,  ah,  who  can  help  you  but  your  lover,  strong 

and  true  ?  " 
Still  she  rode  on,  frowning,  silent,  and  she  loudly  rang 

her  bell, 
As  a  warning  to  all  triflers,  surely  you  should  know  it 

well. 

What  next  happened  is  beyond  me,  but  I'll  tell  you  all 

I  know, 
When  they  neared  the  bricks  and  mortar,  they  were 

riding  very  slow, 
She  was  guiding  well,  with  one  hand,  as  they  rode  from 

Highgate  down, 
And  her  other  hand  was  resting  on  the  arm  of  Reggie 

Brown. 

A  TRAMP  TRAGEDIAN. 

THE  crowd  sat  silent,  waiting, 

The  lights  were  lowered,  then 
The  music  ceased,  and  slowly 

The  curtain  rose  ;   but  when 
The  first  actor  should  enter, 

The  favourite  of  the  crowd, 
No  form  appeared — long  silence — 

And  then,  hand-clapping  loud. 

The  curtain  lowered  slowly, 

The  lights  went  up  again  ; 
And  now  the  angry  audience 

Hissed  loud,  with  might  and  main 
The  manager  came  forward, 

With  lifted  hand,  to  say, 
Their  friend,  the  leading  actor, 

Was  ill,  and  could  not  play. 
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If  they  would  wait  a  moment, 

An  actor  of  renown, 
Was  fortunately  passing 

Through  busy  London  Town  ; 
He,  at  a  moment's  notice, 

Agreed  to  take  the  part, 
"  And  I  can  only  wish  him 

Success,  with  all  my  heart." 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  curtain, 

A  drama  of  "  real  fact  " 
Was  being  played  in  earnest, 

A  quick,  impromptu  act. 
The  sick  man  knew  an  outcast, 

Who,  years  ago,  had  been 
A  leading  tragic  actor 

In  many  a  mimic  scene. 

And  from  the  dark  "  night  shelter," 

He  came,  with  staring  eyes, 
A  "  waif,"  without  a  "  make  up," 

A  tramp,  without  disguise. 
With  just  a  patch  of  colour 

Upon  his  dirty  face, 
He  looked  a  "  wandering  outcast," 

The  "  family  disgrace  1  " 

The  curtain  rose,  he  entered, 

With  restless,  shuffling  feet, 
The  audience  shouted,  "  Bravo, 

His  make-up  is  complete." 
And  when  he  spoke  of  hunger, 

Of  poverty  and  strife  ; 
The  ladies  wept,  for  pity, 

And  said,  "  How  true  to  life  !  " 

And  just  before  the  curtain 

Fell  on  the  last,  great  scene, 
Where  the  poor  waif  is  speaking 

Of  what  he  might  have  been, 
The  crowded  pit  "  rose  at  him/' 

The  roof  seemed  coming  down  ; 
The  gallery  cried,  "  Who  is  he  ? 

This  actor  of  renown  !  " 
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And  when  before  the  curtain, 

He  came  to  make  his  bow, 
He  said,  "  My  name  was  famous, 

But  is  forgotten  now." 
But  still  the  audience  waited, 

With  loud  hurrah,  and  shout ; 
From  the  stage  door,  unnoticed, 

The  tramp  walked  slowly  out. 

One  night,  in  the  old  shelter, 

A  mighty  feast  was  spread, 
A  free  feed  for  the  outcasts, 

The  "  actor  "  at  their  head. 
They  still  called  him  "  the  actor," 

Although  they  knew  his  name, 
Companions  in  his  sorrow, 

They  gloried  in  his  fame. 

And  when  the  feast  was  over, 

He  stood  to  say  good-bye. 
His  voice  had  just  a  tremble, 

And  a  tear  was  hi  his  eye. 
He  said,  "  When  I  am  gone,  boys, 

Don't  think  me  a  great  scamp, 
Because  I  played  a  double  part, 

Tragedian  and  tramp  !  " 


A  SAILOR  BOY'S  DREAM  IN  ST.   PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

HE  wandered  in  from  the  stifling  street, 

A  son  of  the  roaring  sea  ; 
A  lad,  in  training,  soon  a  man 

In  the  Navy  he  would  be. 
It  was  a  burning,  summer  day, 

And  fagged  in  the  crowded  street, 
He  entered  the  old  Cathedral  grey, 

And  found  it  cool  and  sweet. 

His  eyes,  half  blurred  with  the  heat  and  glare, 

Revived  in  the  solemn  gloom  ; 
And,  cap  in  hand,  he  rested  there, 

In  front  of  Lord  Nelson's  tomb. 
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He  thought  of  the  Admiral,  good  and  true, 
The  men  who  had  fought  and  died, 

The  signal,  "  Let  each  man  his  duty  do  !  " 
Yes,  he  thought  of  it  all  with  pride. 

He  sat  him  down  in  a  quiet  spot, 

In  a  comer,  quite  alone, 
And  leaned  his  head,  in  a  friendly  way, 

On  a  pillar  of  sculptured  stone. 
He  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder  then, 

And  Nelson  was  standing  there, 
Saying,  "  England  still  wants  righting  men, 

All  such  as  can  do  and  dare !  " 

"  Come  !  "  and  he  passed  through  the  open  door, 

The  sailor  boy  followed  him  fast, 
They  reached  the  sea,  and  he  saw  the  ships, 

White  sails,  and  tapering  mast. 
They  went  aboard,  and  were  soon  at  sea, 

In  stormy  Trafalgar  Bay  ; 
They  saw  the  enemy  all  in  line, 

Stretched  many  a  league  away. 

The  cannons  boomed,  and  he  saw  again, 

The  signal's  fluttering  flags, 
The  shot  whizzed  past,  breaking  many  a  mast 

Short  off,  with  its  sails  like  rags. 
In  the  thick  of  the  fight  he  saw  him  fall, 

The  admiral,  true  and  brave, 
When  the  battle  was  done  and  the  victory  won, 

He  must  rest  in  a  hero's  grave  ! 

Then  once  again,  in  old  London  town, 

In  the  dim  Cathedral  grey, 
With  hymn  and  prayer,  with  reverent  care, 

The  hero's  bones  they  lay. 
The  sailor  bo}'  woke,  with  sudden  start, 

And  passed  through  the  open  door, 
But  Nelson's  name  in  his  sailor's  heart 

Is  treasured,  for  evermore. 
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QUEEN  OF  THE  ROSES. 

SHE  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 

Holding  a  bunch  of  bright  flowers  ; 
Changing  her  feet  very  often, 

For  she  had  been  standing  for  hours. 

The  crowds  from  the  City  move  homeward, 

Too  busy  to  notice  her  cry, 
"  Who'll  buy  a  bunch  of  fresh  roses  ? 

A  penny  a  bunch,  won't  you  buy  ?  " 

A  man  in  a  velvet  coat  pauses, 

His  hat  is  broad-brimmed,  and  his  hair 

Is  long  ;  you  would  call  him  an  artist, 
He  stands  in  a  waking  dream  there. 

For  he  noticed  the  girl's  wondrous  beauty  ; 

The  flash  in  her  large  hazel  eyes, 
The  grace  in  her  every  movement 

Has  filled  him  with  breathless  surprise. 

He  buys  a  bunch — throws  down  a  shilling — 

And  hands  her  a  card  from  his  case. 
And  hurrying  on  he  is  whistling, 

Head  up,  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

The  flower-girl  stands  at  the  corner, 
Till  her  very  last  bunch  has  been  sold  ; 

And  that  night  in  her  dreams  of  the  stranger, 
A  vision  of  beauty  unrolled. 

Next  day  she  was  missed  from  the  corner, 
They  wondered  and  questioned  in  vain  ; 

For  she  and  her  basket  of  roses, 
In  the  street  were  ne'er  seen  again. 

There  are  roses  for  sale  on  the  pavement 
They  are  filling  the  air  with  perfume, 

But  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  flower  girl 
No  more  that  dark  corner  illume. 

There  were  some  who  had  seen  the  dark  stranger 
When  he  bought  of  her  roses  that  night, 

And  they  said,  "  She's  eloped  with  a  marquis, 
You  may  reckon  that  gal  is  all  right ! " 
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When  the  Royal  Academy  opened, 
The  crowds  seemed  all  going  one  way  ; 

To  gaze  at  a  wonderful  picture 
That  now  was  the  talk  of  the  day. 

The  picture  was  only  a  street  view, 
Yet  people  stood  gazing  for  hours, 

A  busy,  brisk  corner  at  evening, 
A  group  of  poor  girls  selling  flowers. 

Is  that  all  ?    No,  look  at  one  figure, 
A  moment,  now  move  if  you  dare, 

You  are  caught  by  the  smile  on  the  red  lips, 
And  the  waves  of  her  wonderful  hair. 

You  look  at  the  flowers,  the  dropped  rose-leaves, 

So  real,  the  perfume  seems  to  rise, 
And  then  you  are  thrilled  with  amazement,  as 
You  gaze  hi  those  deep  lustrous  eyes. 

When  we  look  for  the  name  of  the  artist 
Who  on  canvas  such  colour  could  lay ; 

In  the  crowd  there  is  passing  a  whisper, 
"  He  is  going  to  get  married  to-day." 

The  bride — "  Yes,  indeed,  she's  a  beauty, 

We  wish  him  success,  anyhow  ; 
She  sat  for  the  '  Queen  of  the  Roses  ' 

In  the  picture  you're  looking  at  now  !  " 


A  CUP  OF  COLD    WATER. 

THE  church  clock  points  to  twelve,  the  sun 
Is  scorching  hot  the  dusty  road, 

Where  panting  horses  try  to  pull 
A  rumbling  wagon's  heavy  load. 

The  driver  strokes  each  glossy  neck, 
And  lays  his  whip  down,  with  a  smile, 

And  leads  them  gently  to  the  trough 
Talking  in  cheery  tones  the  while. 
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Now  each  tired  steed  has  drunk  his  fill, 

And  quickly  turns  his  head  away, 
Ready  to  do  his  master's  will — 

The  heavy  van  rolls  on  its  way. 

The  drinking  fountain  by  the  wall, 

Plashes  a  stream  upon  the  stones, 
A  crowd  of  dusty  urchins,  small, 

Shriek  for  the  cup  in  eager  tones. 

A  weary  woman,  bent  and  grey, 

Leaning  upon  a  stick,  comes  by  ; 
Her  breath  is  short,  this  stifling  day  ; 

Her  poor  thin  lips  are  parched  and  dry. 

Patiently  waiting  for  her  turn, 

The  youngsters  still  crowd  round  her  feet ; 
The  sunshine  seems  to  glare  and  burn, 

And  dazzle  with  its  blinding  heat. 

One  chubby  little  urchin  sees 
The  grey-haired  woman  waiting  there  ; 

He  pushes  back  the  little  crowd, 
And  rinses  out  the  cup  with  care. 

Then  fills  it  to  the  very  brim, 

And  holds  it  to  the  trembling  lips  ; 
Well  pleased,  the  old  dame  smiles  at  him, 

And  gratefully  the  water  sips. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  says,  with  beaming  face, 
And  hands  him  back  the  empty  tin  ; 

She  walks  on  at  a  firmer  pace, 
While  mem'ries  crowd  her  mind  within. 

This  bright-eyed,  curly-headed  boy, 

Is  like  a  boy  she  used  to  know  ; 
His  doating  mother's  pride  and  joy, 

Her  own  child,  in  the  long  ago. 

That  little  crowd  of  urchins  small, 
Remind  her  of  her  own  small  brood, 

When  father  out  of  work  did  fall, 
And  how  she  toiled  to  get  them  food. 
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How  she  would  go  without  herself 
That  her  dear  children  might  have  bread, 

Now,  with  but  little  on  the  shelf, 
They  do  not  ask  how  she  is  fed. 

They  are  all  scattered,  far  away — 
Married,  with  children  of  their  own 

Their  mother,  wrinkled,  old,  and  grey, 
Lives  in  an  attic,  all  alone. 

That  night,  before  she  went  to  rest, 
She  knelt  beside  a  broken  chair, 

Her  wrinkled  hands  crossed  on  her  breast 
Just  like  a  little  child  at  prayer. 

Her  weary  mind  seemed  going  back 
To  when  she  was  a  little  child  ; 

The  only  prayer  she  said  that  night 
Was — "  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild." 

THE  TRAVELLER'S  REST. 

THE  very  words  are  soothing, 

To  one  by  toil  oppressed  ; 
You  close  your  eyes  and  see  it, 

A  cosy,  homely  nest. 
A  stretch  of  dusty  highway, 

A  horse  trough,  and  a  sign, 
On  which  my  pleasant  title 

In  golden  letters  shine. 

A  rest  for  weary  cyclist 

From  scorching  down  the  road  ; 
Pause  for  the  farmers'  waggon, 

Rumbling  with  heavy  load. 
Van-loads  of  happy  children, 

From  London,  hurrying  down, — 
"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 

Your  '  Lays  of  London  Town  '  ?  " 

The  title  was  suggestive, 
And  woke  my  drowsy  brain, 

But  now  your  question  takes  me 
Right  back  to  town  again. 
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I  see  no  country  highway, 

But  a  quiet  London  street, 
Where,  on  a  shady  doorstep, 

Two  travellers  rest  their  feet. 

An  old  man,  and  a  woman, 

Are  seated,  side  by  side, 
Dusty,  and  hot  and  weary, 

By  time  and  trouble  tried. 
The  man  is  grey  and  grizzled, 

A  long  beard,  falling  down, 
His  coat  is  very  shabby, 

His  boots  are  old  and  brown. 

The  woman  has  been  comely, 

Her  dark  eyes  sparkle  bright, 
Though  in  her  thin  black  tresses, 

There  are  some  streaks  of  white. 
She  smiles  upon  her  comrade, 

As  in  the  days  of  old, 
When  she  was  a  fair  maiden, 

And  he,  her  lover  bold. 

They  talk  and  laugh  together, 

As  if  life  were  a  play ; 
And  not  a  weary  struggle, 

A  battle  every  day. 
And  yet  this  agdd  couple 

Are  not  on  pleasure  bent, 
But  travelling  toy  merchants, 

On  ready  sales  intent. 

A  home-made  chaise  is  standing 

Beside  the  gutter  there, 
Which  holds  the  stock  and  fixtures 

Of  the  poor,  agdd  pair. 
Some  sticks  of  wood,  with  paper 

Held  by  a  crooked  pin — 
Toy  windmills  for  the  children, 

When  business  shall  begin. 

But  let  them  rest  a  moment 

This  July  afternoon, 
While  in  their  hearts  still  echoes 

A  snatch  of  love's  old  tune. 
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A  few  more  miles  to  travel, 
And  they  will  leave  the  toys, 

To  rest  them  where  the  weary 
Find  everlasting  joys. 


A  MOTOR  MISHAP. 

BLOCKING  the  City  traffic, 

Just  at  the  busy  time, 
To  cause  such  an  obstruction 

Is  something  like  a  crime. 

Filling  the  air  with  petrol, 
Making  a  whizzing  noise  ; 

It  quickly  brought  together, 
A  crowd  of  jeering  boys. 

Without  a  moment's  warning, 
The  motor  stood  quite  still, 

Like  an  old  donkey  jibbing, 
Half-way  up  Ludgate  Hill. 

"  Get  out  and  walk,"  says  cabby, 
"  You  see  the  thing  won't  climb 

"  Push  behind,"  said  a  busman, 
"  And  charge  it  overtime  !  " 

One  man  said,  "  Try  and  sell  it  1  " 
And  one,  "  Give  it  away 

On  the  easy  purchase  system  : 
Old  iron  is  cheap  to-day  !  " 

Heedless  of  all  the  banter, 
They  try  to  start  again  ; 

The  case  seemed  almost  hopeless, 
Their  efforts  all  in  vain. 

A  labourer  took  his  coat  off, 
And  said,  "I'm  pretty  strong, 

Stand  back,  you  little  children, 
I'll  carry  it  along." 
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The  driver  turned  round  quickly 

To  give  a  sharp  retort, 
When  the  poor  little  motor 

Gave  a  loud,  angry  snort 

And  darted  off  like  lightning, 

And  quickly  disappeared ; 
The  urchins  left  off  laughing, 

Took  off  their  caps  and  cheered. 

Only  a  modern  street  scene, 

Hit  off  in  homely  speech  ; 
Fit  subject  for  the  pencil 

Of  Tenniel  or  Leech. 


LONDON-BY-THE-SEA.  BRIGHTON  AND 
BACK  ON  BANK  HOLIDAY. 

SPARKLING  sunshine,  gentle  breezes,  just  the  day  to 

hurry  down, 
Shaking  off  the  cares  and  worries  of  our  busy  London 

town. 
But  they  won't  let  us  forget  it,  from  the  name  we  can't 

break  free ; 
Brighton,  Queen  of  Watering-places,  they  call  "  London- 

by-the-Sea." 

We  must  hurry  to  the  station  ;  trams  and  'buses  filled 

to-day  ? 
As  for  business,  so  for  Brighton,  you  must  go  the  City 

way. 
London  Bridge — the  trains  are  waiting — porters  hurrying 

about, 
Answering  the  fifty  questions — "  Brighton  train  !  "  we 

hear  them  shout. 

People  crowd  round  carriage   windows,   "  No  room," 

selfishly  they  say ; 
But  we  take  a  peep  behind  them — "  Room  for  three, 

come  in  this  way ! ' ' 
Looking  from  our  cosy  corner,  watch  the  people  hurrying 

past. 
Doors  are  banged — "  Now,  stand  away  there  ;  "  whistle 

blows,  we're  off  at  last ! 
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Soon  we  leave  the  smoke  behind  us,  catch  a  whiff  of 

country  air ; 
Past  old  churches,  trim-built  villas,  quiet  cattle,  meadows 

fair. 
Reading  "  Tit-Bits  "  in  the  corner,  joining  in  the  pleasant 

talk; 
Someone  said — "  It  looks  like  seaside,  see  that  cutting 

in  the  chalk." 

Whirr  !    And  we  are  in  a  tunnel ;    shut  the  windows 

till  we're  through, 
Gleam   of   light,  now  wide,  now  daylight,  "  Ope   the 

windows,  quickly,  do  !  " 
Rushing  through  the  little  stations,  past  small  villages 

and  towns, 
Till  you  catch  the  blue-grey  sea-line,  and  the  noble 

sweep  of  downs. 

One  more  stop,  collecting  tickets,  then  we  steam  along 

again, 
Till  beside  the  central  platform  stands  the  heavy  loaded 

train. 
Past  the  crowds  of  people  waiting  we  go  swiftly  as  can 

be, 
Down  towards  the  crowded  sea-front — all  roads  leading 

to  the  sea. 

Watch  the  little  children  paddling,  digging  with  their 

spades,  and  pails  ; 
See  the  fishing-fleet  at  anchor   with  their  brown  and 

heavy  sails. 
Sunshine  sparkling  on  the  ocean,  what  a  day  to  take  a 

boat  ! 
Every  kind  of  craft  is  wanted  that  can  just  be  made  to 

float. 

People  crowding  in  "  The  Skylark,"  cornet  playing  as 

they  sail ; 
When  they  come  back  from  their  sea-trip,  some  of  them 

look  rather  pale. 
Groups  of  seaside  entertainers — pierrots,  white  coons 

and  the  rest, 
Comic  songs  and  recitations,  lively  patter,  merry  jest. 
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Families  with  loaded  baskets  spread  newspapers  on  the 

stones, 
Hunger   sharpened   by   the   sea-breeze      picking    even 

mutton  bones. 
There  are  two  piers  you  can  stroll  on,  you  can  listen  to 

the  band, 
Gazing  at  the  panorama — bird's-eye  view  of  sea  and  land. 

But  if  you  are  fond  of  walking,  for  a  little  pleasant  rove 
You  can  wander  past  the  West  Pier,  past  the  green  lawns, 

into  Hove. 
Or,  if  you  prefer  a  brake  ride,  to  admire  the  distant 

scene, 
You  can  roll  along  the  highway  into  quiet  Rottingdean. 

You  can  have  your  portrait  taken,  on  a  postcard  if  you 

please, 
Sitting  on  a  battered  old  boat  that  has  weathered  many 

seas. 
Or,  if  you  would  wander  farther,  dodging  motor-'bus  and 

bike, 
You  can  take  a  brake  or  rail  ride  to  the  breezy  Devil's 

Dyke. 
******* 

But  Bank  Holiday  is  over,  and  you  find  yourself  again, 
Just  a  little  tired  and  sleepy  hi  the  home-returning 

train. 
Then  you  scarce  could  give  an  answer  where  you'd  like 

the  best  to  be — 
London  by  the  Thames  Embankment,  or  New  London- 

by-the-Sea. 

A  THUNDERSTORM  IN  THE  CITY. 

BLACK  darkness  in  the  City  street, 

And  yet  it  is  not  night ; 
Dark  clouds  where,  half  an  hour  ago, 

The  sun  was  shining  bright. 

A  heavy  feeling,  like  a  blight, 
That  almost  stops  your  breath, 

A  great  oppression,  fixed,  air-tight, 
A  silence,  as  of  death; 
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A  rambling  sound,  like  cannon's  roar, 

A  splash  of  heavy  rain, 
A  stirring  of  the  atmosphere, 

And  we  can  breathe  again. 

And  now  the  heavy  thunder  rolls, 

The  raindrops  patter  fast ; 
We  seek  a  shelter,  timid  souls, 

And  wonder  if  'twill  last. 

And  then  the  lurid  lightning's  flash, 

Illumines  all  the  scene. 
Like  musketry  the  thunder's  crash 

Rattles,  each  flash  between. 

Still  down  the  rain  pours,  and  the  streets 

Are  like  a  river  now, 
A  sewer  grating,  lower  down, 

Has  got  blocked  up,  somehow. 

Horses  go  splashing  through  the  stream, 
And  when  the  rain  gives  o'er, 

The  street  boys  take  their  stockings  off, 
And  paddle  on  the  shore. 

But  see,  a  shopkeeper  has  come, 

"  Divining  rod  "  in  hand  ; 
Not  to  find  water,  but  to  try 

If  he  can  clear  the  land. 

At  first  his  efforts  are  in  vain, 

But  now  he  drags  it  out, 
A  piece  of  rag,  a  wisp  of  straw — 

Oh,  how  the  youngsters  shout. 

The  water  swirling  round  and  round 

Seems  like  an  angry  sea, 
A  tiny  whirlpool,  deep,  profound — 

The  urchins  shriek  with  glee. 

But  now  the  lake  has  disappeared, 
The  steaming  pavement  dries, 

While  overhead  white  fleecy  clouds 
Sail  throughablue  smiling  skies. 
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Once  more  the  narrow  city  streets 

With  eager  people  swarm  ; 
For  busy  commerce  soon  forgets 

A  passing  thunderstorm. 


AN  ARTIST'S  DREAM. 

1  AM  an  artist,  and  earn  my  bread 

In  a  curious  kind  of  way  ; 
I  had  painted  in  oil  for  many  a  year, 

But  I  could  not  make  it  pay. 

I  had  manufactured  "  pot  boilers  "  too, 
And  tried  my  hand  at  "  marine," 

But  my  pictures  were  never  put  on  view, 
Nor  in  galleries  ever  seen. 

I  had  tried  both  sea  and  woodland  views, 

And  portraits,  many  a  one, 
But  perhaps  I  laid  my  shadows  too  thick, 

And  blotted  out  the  sun. 

It's  all  very  well  to  be  true  to  art 

With  never  a  joint  to  carve, 
But  I  felt  I  must  act  a  humbler  part 

Unless  I  wanted  to  starve. 

So  I  got  some  chalks,  and  one  fine  day 
On  the  pavement  drew  a  scene, 

Two  rugged  rocks  in  a  stormy  bay, 
And  a  ship  sailing  up  between. 

Then  I  drew  a  mackerel,  true  to  life — 

A  mouse  with  a  candle  end, 
A  purse  of  gold,  and  a  five  pound  note, 

Which  I  called  "  the  poor  man's  friend," 

I  flung  on  the  ground  my  dusty  hat, 
And  the  coppers  came  rolling  in  ; 

1  very  soon  found  by  doing  that 
A  crust  I  could  surely  win. 
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One  sunny  day  I  was  sitting  there, 
Half-dazed  with  the  blinding  heat, 

For  I  scarcely  felt  a  breath  of  air 
Come  down  through  the  empty  street. 

I  stared  at  a  flaring  poster  then 
On  the  hoarding  over  the  way — 

A  boy  blowing  bubbles,  as  I  had  done 
In  my  happy  childhood's  day. 

And  there  was  an  urchin,  fat  and  sleek, 
Just  finished  and  fresh  from  a  scrub  ; 

And  another  so  eager  to  reach  the  soap 
He  had  tumbled  out  of  the  tub. 

I  felt  all  my  senses  reel  and  swim, 
And  my  heart  beat  high  with  hope, 

I  thought  I  could  see  a  fortune  at  last — 
I  will  manufacture  soap  ! 

So  away  I  went  and  thought  it  out, 

And  learned  that  art  of  arts  ; 
Then  I  felt  I  must  largely  advertise, 

But  not  like  the  counterparts 

Of  my  rivals'  bills.  I  would  make  my  own 
And  design  them  new  and  strange — 

Something  exciting  and  well  drawn,  too, 
And  dramatic  for  a  change. 

I  painted  Lady  Macbeth  to  the  life, 
In  the  great  sleep-walking  scene, 

Attempting  to  wash  her  blood-stained  hands, 
But  she  could  not  get  them  clean. 

Beside  her  walked  the  shadowy  ghost 
Of  the  murdered  Scottish  King  ; 

While  from  his  cold  and  trembling  lips 
I  made  this  sentence  ring  : 

"  Why  don't  you  use  Seponliolo  ? 

It's  the  very  best  of  soap  ; 
But  if  you  try  for  ever  without, 

You  are  striving  against  all  hope." 
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Then  I  painted  a  beggar  in  rags  and  dirt, 

And  a  lady  all  dressed  in  white, 
She  gave  him  a  cake  of  my  wonderful  soap, 

And  he  clutched  it  with  delight. 

Away  to  the  river  brink  he  speeds, 

And  takes  a  thorough  good  dip  ; 
And  dresses  himself  among  the  reeds, 

With  a  pale  and  quivering  lip. 

He  says,  gazing  down  in  that  limpid  stream 

As  it  rippled  along  the  shore, 
"  My  face  I  see  !     Tis  a  wonderful  dream  ! 

Tis  years  since  I  saw  it  before." 

Strange  though  it  seemed,  it  was  really  true, 

The  coat  of  dirt  had  been  thick ; 
The  common  soaps  he  had  used  before 

Had  only  made  it  stick. 

But  now  he  saw  his  face  once  more, 

He  cried,  with  a  reeling  brain, 
"  I  will  make  my  way  to  my  father's  door, 

I  am  sure  he  will  know  me  again." 

So  he  made  his  way  to  his  father's  door, 

The  old  man  knew  his  son  ; 
He  took  him  in  to  go  out  no  more, 

So  you  see  what  my  soap  had  done  ! 

I  painted  the  story  in  six  tableaux, 

Artistic  and  wonderful  scenes  ; 
And  ladies  of  title  begged  copies  of  them 

To  paste  in  their  scrap-books  and  screens. 

The  money  flowed  in,  hi  such  wonderful  streams, 
There  was  nowhere  to  keep  my  gold  ; 

I  had  prospered  beyond  my  wildest  dreams, 
I  was  never  more  hungry  or  cold. 

They  made  me  Lord  Mayor  of  London  town, 
Like  the  boy  you  have  heard  about, 

Who  sat  one  day  upon  Highgate  Hill 
And  heard  Bow  Bells  ring  out. 
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It  was  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  in  mighty  state 

I  was  riding  along  Cheapside, 
Cheered  by  the  crowd,  both  small  and  great ; 

My  heart  beat  high  with  pride. 

When  a  mounted  policeman  stopped  the  coach, 
And  said,  "  Get  out  and  walk  !  " 

I  woke  with  a  start,  and  beside  me  lay 
My  dirty  bits  of  chalk. 

It  was  all  a  dream.     I  had  been  asleep, 
Like  a  bubble  had  burst  my  hope, 

But  at  night  when  I  washed  my  weary  hands, 
I  said,  "  What  a  blessing  is  soap  !  " 


AN  EARLY  MORNING  WALK. 

COME  in  the  early  morning,  if  you  would 
See  London  at  its  best,  without  the  roar 

Of  busy  traffic,  when  the  air  is  good. 
On  Sabbath  mornings,  all  things  rest  once  more. 

Just  as  the  church  clocks  chime  the  hour  of  six, 
We  pass  the  "  Angel,"  at  a  swinging  pace  ; 

A  curious  building  ;  is  it  stone  or  bricks  ? 
That  dome-like  tower  seems  somewhat  out  of  place. 

Then,  down  St.  John  Street,  keeping  to  the  right, 
Where  the  New  River  used  to  wind  along, 

The  roadway  passes  "  Ye  Olde  Sadler's  Wells," 
But  gone  is  Deacon's  famous  Hall  of  Song. 

Down  hill,  we  pass  the  Finsbury  Town  Hall, 
Pass  the  Fire  Station,  down  Farringdon  Street ; 

No  sound  except  the  early  milkman's  call, 
The  morning  air  "  smells  wooingly  and  sweet." 

Under  the  Viaduct  that  spans  across 

Where  Holborn  Hill  and  Snow  Hill  used  to  meet, 
Where  'bus  conductors  used  to  scotch  the  wheels 

While  the  tired  steeds  would  rest  their  weary  feet 
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We  pass  by  Ludgate  Circus,  empty  now, 
So  often  filled  with  a  great,  cheering  throng, 

While  trumpets  blare,  flags  wave,  and  princes  bow, 
And  warlike  chargers  proudly  pranced  along. 

We  pause  a  moment  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  ; 

Shall  we  cross  over  to  the  Surrey  side  ? 
Low  tide,  the  water  does  not  reach  the  ridge, 

Let  Queen  Victoria's  statue  be  our  guide. 

So,  down  the  wide  Embankment,  on  we  go, 
And  wondering  much,  as  slowly  on  we  walk, 

Who  drew  the  curve-line  for  that  great  hotel  ? 
Such  things  cannot  be  done  with  string  and  chalk  1 

An  open  garden  now  invites  us  in — 
So  green  the  grass,  so  bright  the  flowers  seem. 

A  quiet  spot  amid  the  roar  and  din, 
With  "  local  colour  "  for  a  poet's  dream. 

And  here  are  statues  to  the  good  and  great, 
Each  one  a  King  in  his  own  special  line, 

Towering  above  their  fellows  in  the  State, 
Claiming  their  kingship  by  a  right  divine. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  prince  in  the  realm  of  mind ; 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  king  of  sweet  sound. 
See  how  fair  music,  with  her  arms  entwined, 

Weeps  for  that  silent  voice,  with  grief  profound. 

Brunei,  the  first  to  burrow  'neath  the  stream, 
The  old  Thames  tunnel  that  we  loved  so  well ; 

Travellers  by  tube  and  railway  seldom  dream 
Who  'twas  that  taught  us  how  to  bore  so  well  I 

And  Forster,  fighting  that  the  infant  mind, 
Well  trained  and  educated  still  might  be  ; 

And  Henry  Fawcett,  that  great  statesman,  blind, 
A  grand  example  he  to  all  who  see  ! 

And  Robert  Raikes,  founder  of  Sunday  schools, 
Who  gathered  children  for  the  highest  end, 
Where  teachers  taught  them  from  the  golden  rules 
Of  Him  who  was  the  little  children's  Friend. 
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And  he,  the  darling  of  the  muses,  sweet, 

Who  gave  his  native  land  his  own  bright  name 

While  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  globe 
His  songs  have  carried  his  immortal  fame. 

Seated  upon  a  ploughshare,  see  him  gaze 
Upon  the  sky  when  solemn  eve  returns 

Thinking  of  Mary,  like  a  star  whose  rays, 

Still  points  the  way  to  heaven,  for  Robert  Burns  ! 

Oh,  London  !   Chiefest  city  of  the  world  ! 

Standing  beside  thy  Thames'  slow  winding  stream, 
Memory,  with  her  magic  scroll  unfurled, 

Recalls  thy  past  life  like  a  wondrous  dream. 

If  Doctor  Johnson  loved  thee  in  his  day, 
How  must  thy  children  love  thee,  now  thou'rt  grown 

London  the  mighty,  glorious  is  thy  sway — 
Thou  hast  no  rival,  thou  dost  stand  alone ! 


IN  WATERLOW  PARK. 

I  ENTER  by  the  nearest  gate,  admitting  me  to  fairy 

bowers, 
Behind  the  easy  garden  seats  are  towering  banks  of 

lovely  flowers. 
But  down  the  winding  path  I  go,  and  walk  beneath  the 

spreading  trees ; 
One  lake  is  full  to  overflow,  just  ruffled  by  the  gentle 

breeze. 

I  sit  upon  this  grassy  slope,  and  let  my  thoughts  go 

running  back 
Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  on  History's  forgotten 

track, 
When  this  fair  park,  where  you  and  I  may  wander 

freely,  out  and  in, 
Was    given    by   our   own    King   Charles    to    Drury's 

favourite,  Nell  Gwynne. 

The  nursemaids  and  the  children  play,  the  dead  leaves 

fluttering,  fall  around, 
While  I  am  dreaming  of   the  past,  the    place  becomes 

enchanted  ground. 
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With  History's  curtain  drawn  aside,  I  see  once  more  a 

Royal  train 
Of  broad-brimmed,  feathered  Cavaliers  ride  up  the  hill, 

with  slackened  rein. 

Where  now  the  electric  car  climbs  up,  I  see  the  booted 

horsemen  rest ; 
One,  with  his  famous  snow-white  plume,  and  glittering 

star  upon  his  breast — 
A  guard  dismounts  and   pulls  the    bell ;  I  hear    its 

sonorous,  loud  ring. 
"  Open  at  once  !  "  I  hear  them  shout ;   "  Room  for  his 

Majesty  the  King  1  " 

From  now-white   charger,  swift  and  sure,  a  wondrous 

reature,  sleek  and  fair, — 
Onec  holds  the  rein,—  the  King  dismounts,  while  hats 

are  waving  in  the  air. 
A  double  row  of  panting  steeds, — above  their  heads  the 

bright  swords  ring — 
"  Open  the  gate  at   once,"  they  shout,    "  way  for  our 

noble  lord,  the  King  !  " 

A  servitor  has  opened  wide  the   grating  portal,  bowing 

low, 
And  through  the  door,  with  swinging  stride  and  happy 

smile,  the  King  doth  go. 
And  now  I  see  a  fairy  form  advance  with  outstretched 

hands,  and  smile, 
While  all  the  servants,  in  a  row,  are  standing,  bowing 

low  the  while. 

That  vision  fades,  I  turn  my  eyes  to  where  a  noble 

statue  stands, 
Of  Waterlow,  who,  years  ago,  would  earn  his  bread  with 

willing  hands. 
A  printer,  starting  for  himself,  a  one-armed  pressman 

at  his  side, 
Working  his  way  by  toil  and  thrift,  till  his  large  factories 

tower  with  pride. 

And  toiling  for  the  people's  good,  he  won  high  honour 

and  renown, 
Till  he   became,  like  Whittington,  a  good  Lord  Mayor 

of  London  Town. 
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He  gave  this  park,  a  kingly  gift,  where  you  and  I  may 

walk  with  ease, 
Stroll  up  and  down  the  sloping  lawns  or  sit  in  comfort 

'neath  the  trees. 

And  we  will  keep  his  memory  green,  green  as  the  grass 

on  which  we  stand  ; 
Such  men  as  this  make  England    great,    they  are  an 

honour  to  our  land. 
The  King  who  kept  this  park  closed  in,  where  he  might 

spend  an  idle  hour, 
Is  quite  forgotten,  with  the  flowers  that  used  to  decorate 

his  bower : 

But  he  who  lived  by  honest  toil,  and  won  himself  a  noble 

name, 
While  the  trees  wave  in  this  wide  space  will  never  be 

unknown  to  fame ; 
The  King  who  kept  his  private  park,  with  all  his  Court, 

fades  swift  away, 
But  we  still  keep  him  in  our  hearts  who  let  the  children 

in  to  play. 


AN  OLD  VIOLINIST. 

THE  train  was  just  about  to  start, 

I  settled  for  another  doze  ; 
One  passenger  got  in,  and  then 

Five  others,  sleepily  arose, 

And,  just  before  the  whistle  blew, 
They  left  the  tram,  and  went  away ; 

And  he  who  had  but  just  got  in 
Stood  up,  as  if  he  would  not  stay. 

The  door  was  banged,  and  on  we  went, 
The  shabby  man  sat  down  again ; 

He  held  a  faded  green  baize  bag, 
I  read  aright  his  look  of  pain. 

That  bag  contained  a  violin, 

And  he  had  hoped  to  earn  some  pence, 
His  audience  reduced  to  one, 

To  play  he  did  not  make  pretence. 
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I  noted  well  his  shabby  dress, 

His  nervous  hands,  and  far-off  gaze, 

It  did  not  take  one  long  to  guess 
That|  ne  kad  once  seen  better  days. 


I  took  a  shilling,  and  I  said  — 

"  To  play  to  one  you  may  not  care, 

But  since  your  audience  has  fled, 
You  won't  mind  if  I  pay  your  are." 

He  took  the  shilling,  and  I  heard 

A  little  quiver  in  his  tone  ; 
As  if  some  hidden  chord  were  stirred, 

He  said  —  "  I  often  play  alone." 

He  took  the  violin  with  care, 
And  laid  the  bow  across  the  string, 

It  seemed  a  spirit  in  the  air, 
Or  Music's  self  began  to  sing. 

Anon  he  struck  a  deeper  note 

That  boomed  out  like  a  thunder  crash, 
Then  a  shrill,  wail  my  hearing  smote, 

As  piercing  as  the  lightning  flash. 

Now  'twas  as  children's  laughter  gay, 
And  happy  sounds  like  song  of  birds, 

Then  as  a  tempest  dies  away, 
Then  soothing  as  a  mother's  words. 

The  flashing  lights  that  flared  and  flamed 

Within  the  station  on  the  hill, 
Came  ever  nearer,  and  at  last 

Beside  the  platform  we  stood  still. 

The  playing  ceased  —  "  Good-night,"  he  said, 

I  saw  him  vanish  in  the  rain  ; 
And  never  can  I  hope  to  hear 

Such  wondrous  melodies  again. 

OUR  VANISHED  STRAND. 

I  TOOK  a  stroll  along  the  Strand, 
It  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night  ; 

The  massive  buildings  on  each  hand 
Shone  clear  as  if  in  broad  daylight. 
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How  wide  it  looked,  the  ample  space, 
It  scarcely  seemed  old  London  town  ; 

But  like  a  foreign  city's  "  place," 
With  motors  dashing  up  and  down. 

Booksellers'  Row  has  vanished  quite, 
With  many  narrow  courts  and  lanes  ; 

And  almost  disappeared  from  sight 
The  parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes. 

I  walked  around  the  ancient  church, 
And  past  the  Law  Courts,  towering  high, 

Past  where  the  Griffin  rears  its  head, 
For  ever  glowering  at  the  sky. 

I  heard  a  gruff  voice  at  my  side, 
And  shrank  into  a  doorway  then, 

They  passed  me  at  a  swinging  stride, 
Two  queerly  drest  old-fashioned  men  ! 

The  cocked  hat,  wig,  and  massive  cane — 
I  surely  knew  that  blustering  tone  ; 

Twas  Doctor  Johnson,  back  again, 
The  great  Dictator,  not  alone — 

For  by  his  side,  in  scarlet  coat, 

And  velvet  small-clothes  walked  old  Noll, 
Goldsmith,  who  like  an  angel  wrote, 

But  always  talked  like  a  "  poor  Poll." 

The  Doctor's  grumbling  monotone 
Came  wafted  to  my  listening  ear — 

"  I  can't  find  one  familiar  stone, 
Or  friendly  lamp-post  standing  here. 

"  Blindfold  I  once  could  walk  the  Strand, 

But  now  I  fear  to  go  too  far. 
Where's  Fleet  Street  ?     I  don't  understand 

What  has  become  of  Temple  Bar  !  " 

A  motor-car  came  dashing  past ; 

I  saw  the  pair  in  wonder  wait. 
"  A  chair  on  wheels  ;  "  I  heard  them  cry, 

"  Why  does  it  go  at  such  a  rate  ?  " 
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"  Let  us  go  back  I  "  the  Doctor  said— 
"  In  this  strange  place  I  cannot  stay  : 

London,  our  London  Town  is  dead, 
Like  all  our  people,  passed  away." 

"  Angel !    Wake  up,  sir  !    Here  you  are  ! 

I  roused  myself  and  walked  home  fast ; 
I  had  slept  in  an  Aldwych  car, 

And  dreamed  this  vision  of  the  past. 


THROWN  OUT. 

I  PASSED  along  a  broad  highway, 

Beneath  the  cold  electric  light, 
The  gas  jets'  warm  and  welcome  ray 

Looked  yellow  in  that  brilliant  white. 
I  passed  a  monster  public-house, 

With  sparkling  lights  and  polished  door 
With  marble  door-posts,  gilded  glass, 

Clean  sawdust  sprinkled  on  the  floor. 

And  just  as  I  was  hurrying  by 

I  heard  a  scuffle  and  a  shout — 
A  woman,  with  a  blackened  eye, 

Struggling  and  hatless,  was  thrown  out 
Her  black  hair  on  her  shoulders  hung, 

Her  dark  eyes  flashed  like  coals  of  fire  ; 
She  had  been  beautiful  when  young, 

To  drink  now  seemed  her  one  desire. 

The  potman  stood  with  folded  arms 

And  legs  astride,  to  keep  her  out ; 
Some  loafing  men  looked  on  amused, 

But  seemed  afraid  to  jeer  or  shout. 
1  watched  her  face,  the  fiendish  glare 

Changed  to  a  look  of  proud  disdain  , 
She  wound  her  shawl,  and  smoothed  her  hair 

And  took  a  few  steps  back  again. 

The  potman  slowly  shook  his  head, 

Her  hungry  eyes  looked  through  the  door 

As  eager  looks  a  drowning  man, 
Who  sees  the  lights  upon  the  shore 
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And  then  I  saw  a  softer  look, 
As  if  she  saw  not  those  around  ; 

Her  face  was  like  an  open  book, 

Her  blazing  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground. 

I  seemed  to  see,  above  her  head, 

A  mighty  conflict  taking  place  ; 
Angels,  her  womanhood  to  spare, 

Furies,  to  drag  her  to  disgrace. 
I  could  not  fix  their  lineaments, 

Their  form  or  features  could  not  plan, 
As  far  apart,  in  their  intents, 

As  Ariel  and  brute  Caliban. 

A  stirring  in  the  little  crowd— 

A  ragged  girl  with  golden  hair — 
A  woman  touched  my  arm,  and  said — 

"  Please  let  her  pass,  her  mother's  there." 
The  child  has  crossed  the  open  space, 

Her  hand  is  in  the  woman's  now  ; 
She  gazes  at  the  frightened  face, 

Then  stooped,  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

Proud  as  a  queen  she  strode  away, 

Lead  by  the  happy  little  child  ; 
I  could  but  guess  what  she  might  say, 

The  little  girl  looked  up  and  smiled. 
I  know  that  in  that  unseen  fight, 

The  angel  guides  had  won,  that  time  ; 
And  hurried  homeward  through  the  night, 

To  put  this  picture  into  rhyme. 


THE  OLD  ACTOR. 

HE  sat  in  the  recreation  ground, 

In  a  quiet,  shady  nook  ; 
Dozing,  and  thinking  of  days  long  past, 

Pretending  to  read  a  book. 
His  hair  was  white,  his  eyebrows  too, 

His  eyes  still  flashing  bright, 
Dark  eyes,  that  looked  you  through  and  through, 

With  a  wondrous,  keen  insight. 
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His  every  movement  full  of  grace, 

The  waving  of  his  hand, 
He  almost  seemed  of  royal  race, 

He  was  so  strangely  grand. 
He  seemed  to  move  as  if  he  were 

Part  of  a  mimic  scene, 
A  keen  observer  would  declare 

An  actor  he  had  been. 

As  dozing, — dreaming  of  the  past, 

That  once  had  been  so  fair ; 
Some  school-girls  came — tongues  chatt'ring  fast — 

Bright  eyes  and  waving  hair — 
The  old  man  watched  them  as  they  went, 

And  smiled  to  see  them  run, 
Thinking  how  in  the  olden  time 

He  would  have  joined  their  fun. 

At  last  the  tallest  of  the  three 

Sat  breathless  on  the  seat, 
And  said,  "  This  just  the  place  should  be 

Our  Shakespeare  to  repeat." 
"  Yes,"  said  another,  eagerly, 

"  I  think  I  know  my  part," 
The  first  replied,  "  I  never  can 

Get  all  those  words  by  heart." 

The  ag^d  actor  roused  himself, 

And  smiled  a  kindly  smile, 
And  one  girl  placed  the  characters, 

Holding  a  book  the  while, 
A  scene  from  Shakespeare's  "  Winter's  Tale  " 

They  tried  hard  to  repeat ; 
The  actor's  face  twitched  nervously, 

He  shifted  in  his  seat. 

His  sparkling  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 

His  heart  was  beating  fast, 
The  prompter's  bell  seemed  calling  him, 

As  in  the  days  long  past ; 
He  seemed  to  hear  the  orchestra, 

And  see  the  curtain  rise, 
And  in  the  crowded  theatre 

He  saw  a  thousand  eyes 
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He  rose,  all  trembling,  to  his  feet, 

And  walked  a  step  or  two, 
The  girls  were  going  to  retreat ; 

He  said,  "  I  won't  hurt  you. 
I  used  to.  be  an  actor  once, 

It  was  my  one  delight, 
I'd  like  you  just  to  stay  awhile, 

I'm  going  to  recite." 

He  then,  as  if  before  a  crowd 

In  boxes,  pit,  and  stall, 
At  once  began  the  glorious  speech 

Of  "  Wolsey,  on  his  fall." 
One  school-girl  tittered,  but  the  man 

Shot  his  dark  eyes  on  her  ; 
And  then  she  stood,  with  open  eyes, 

As  if  afraid  to  stir. 

In  mellow  tone,  with  scarce  a  jar, 

He  poured  those  sad  words  out, 
The  old,  retired,  not  fallen  star, 

Would  never  rant  or  shout. 
And,  at  the  last  words,  "  Lead  me  in," 

He  tottered  to  his  seat ; 
Exhausted  with  the  effort,  then 

He  crossed  his  weary  feet. 

For  full  a  minute  all  the  girls 

Stood  as  if  turned  to  stone, 
Transfixed  with  wonder,  at  the  words, 

The  gesture,  and  the  tone. 
And  then,  the  youngest  of  them  all, 

Took  off  her  broad-brimmed  hat, 
And  said,  "  Oh,  thank  you,  Sir,  I  wish 

I  could  recite  like  that." 

And  when  the  evening  shadows  fell, 

The  age"d  man  sat  there, 
Dozing  and  dreaming  of  the  past, 

Upon  the  garden  chair  ; 
That  night  he  heard  the  prompter's  bell, 

He  saw  the  curtain  rise  ; 
And  dreamed  he  played  the  Cardinal 

Before  ten  thousand  eyes  ! 
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A  PLUCKY  POLICEMAN. 

THE  Thames  Embankment  on  a  summer  eve, 
"  The  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will ;  " 

One  side  looks  ancient,  you  could  almost  weave 
A  Dutch  canal  bank,  with  its  water-mill. 

The  other  side,  a  sweeping  promenade, 

A  broad  road,  with  grand  buildings,  towering  high, 
Remind  you  of  a  Paris  Boulevard, 

With  carriages  and  motors  dashing  by. 

The  crowded  steamers  gliding  up  and  down, 
The  little  children  climbing  on  the  wall ; 

It  scarcely  seems  a  bit  of  London  town, 
One  daring  urchin  seems  about  to  fall. 

The  City  toiler"  on  his  homeward  way, 
Pauses  a  moment  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  ; 

He  hurries  on  ;   he  has  no  time  to  stay 
The  climbing  boy  upon  the  dang'rous  ridge. 

A  sudden  cry,  and  then  a  piercing  shriek, 
A  breathless  woman  rushes  to  the  place  ; 

"  My  child !  "  she  cries,  when  she  at  last  can  speak, 
With  trembling  lips,  white  terror  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,  who  will  save  him  ?  "  helplessly  she  cries. 

See  there,  a  policeman  flings  his  helmet  down, 
Boots  off,  and  tunic.    His  brave  act  replies, 

He  cannot  see  the  little  fellow  drown  ! 

A  great  crowd  watches  him  ;   a  boat  puts  off, 

A  human  life  is  hanging  on  a  thread. 
Ah,  there  he  is,  hark  to  the  ringing  shout ! 

He  holds  him — see  ?     Is  he  alive  or  dead  ? 

Now  they  have  lifted  both  into  the  boat, 
The  crowd  press  round  to  shake  the  rescuer's  hand ; 

He  does  not  heed  the  cheers,  but  takes  his  way 
To  where  he  sees  the  mother  waiting  stand. 

I'll  drop  the  pen,  no  words  of  mine  could  paint 
That  mother's  joy  when  she  received  her  child, 

He  was  not  dead,  but  only  hi  a  faint, 

His  eyes  are  opened,  and  on  her  he  smiled. 
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"  The  policemen  are  not  perfect,"  did  you  say  ? 

We  are  too  ready,  sometimes,  with  our  blame. 
They  do  some  deeds  in  the  true  hero's  way, 

Risking  their  lives  without  a  thought  of  fame  ! 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  LONDON. 

Tis  Christmas  Eve  in  London  Town, 
The  busy  crowds  pass  up  and  down. 
Let  us  go  down  this  market  street, 
All  kinds  of  traders  we  shall  meet. 

The  gutter  merchant,  who  will  stand, 
The  "  latest  novelty  "  in  hand, 
A  working  mouse,  moved  by  a  string, 
A  motor  car,  with  bell  to  ring. 

And  here  are  barrows  in  a  row, 

With  holly,  ivy,  mistletoe. 

The  butchers  raise  their  voices  high, 

With  "  Come,  my  pretty  dears,  come  buy  !  " 

Their  business  motto  all  complete, 

"  Who  makes  most  noise  will  sell  most  meat.' 

Amid  the  flitter,  flare,  and  noise, 

A  mother  comes  with  girls  and  boysi 

Jostled  and  pushed,  yet  none  complain, 
Onward  they  go,  with  might  and  main  : 
Laughing  and  singing,  all  the  way — 
"  To-morrow  will  be  Christmas  Day." 

The  geese  and  turkeys  are  just  prime, 
The  poulterer  shouts,  "  Now  be  in  time  ;  " 
The  workman's  wife  says,  "  What's  the  use  ? 
We  can't  afford  to  buy  a  goose." 

A  cornet-player  takes  his  stand, 
A  battered  cornet  in  his  hand  ; 
Playing  his  best,  both  loud  and  long, 
The  chorus  of  the  last  new  song 
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And  just  before  the  houses  shut, 
"  I  wouldn't  leave  my  wooden  hut ;  " 
And  then  that  ever  welcome  strain, 
"  Mistletoe  Bough,"  is  heard  again. 

And  last,  our  feelings  to  refine, 

Comes  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne," 

The  traffic  of  the  street  dies  down, 

And  silent  grows  our  London  Town. 

The  shops  are  closed,  the  streets  are  dark. 
Whence  come  those  strains  of  music  ?     Hark  ! 
Clear  ringing  through  the  soft  moonlight, 
"  When  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night." 

The  carol  singers  wander  forth, 
From  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north, 
Singing  in  happy  tune  and  time, 
Some  snatches  of  old-fashioned  rhyme. 

And  just  before  I  sink  to  sleep, 
Soft  memories  of  childhood  creep  ; 
All  the  dear  friends  of  long  ago, 
Are  standing  'neath  the  mistletoe. 

The  moonlight  through  my  window  streams, 
My  mind  floats  to  the  land  of  dreams, 
I  hear  some  distant  voices  then, 
Sing  "  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men." 


LONDON'S  WHITE  ROBE. 

I  LOOKED  from  out  my  window, 
I  heard  the  midnight  chime, 

Over  the  roofs,  and  chimneys, 
Spread  a  white,  frosty  rime. 

The  moon  was  pale,  half-hidden 
By  banks  of  floating  cloud  ; 

Ah,  yes,  the  snow  is  coming, 
The  chimes  ring  deep  and  loud. 
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Next  morning,  when  I  opened 

My  curtains  to  the  light, 
The  roofs  and  roads  were  covered 

With  a  soft  robe  of  white. 

Soft  as  a  velvet  garment, 

Dazzling  my  eager  eyes  ; 
Making  more  dark  above  me 

The  dull,  grey,  leaden  skies. 

And  soon,  like  fairy  feathers, 

More  flakes  begin  to  fall, 
Dancing  above  the  houses, 

Over  the  chimneys  tall. 

London,  all  black  and  grimy, 
With  smoke  clouds,  dark  and  dun, 

With  fogs  that  choke  and  smother, 
And  hide  the  round,  bright  sun  ; 

Had  some  bright  angels,  seeing 
Thy  foul  and  grimy  ways, 

Thrown  over  thee  a  curtain 

That  matched  the  sun's  bright  rays  ? 

On  us,  from  eaves  and  ledges 
The  snow  drips  as  we  pass  ; 

Till  stopped  by  icy  frost  breath, 
Dame  Nature,  making  glass  ! 

See  icicles  are  hanging, 
Sparkling  in  sunshine  clear  ; 

Matching  the  pendant  prisms, 
Upon  your  chandelier ! 

How  pure  the  air,  how  silent 

The  busy  roadways  seem, 
The  weary  toiling  horses 

Pass  in  a  cloud  of  steam. 

Look,  down  that  quiet  turning, 
Some  boys  have  rolled  a  ball, 

Until  it  grows  a  monster 
They  cannot  move  at  all. 
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Outside  the  labour  depot, 
Some  "  out  of  work  "  men  stand, 

Waiting  to  earn  a  dinner, 
Shovel  and  broom  in  hand. 

On  the  bare  trees  the  sparrows 

Are  chirping  for  the  crumbs, 
Waiting,  until,  to  feed  them, 

The  busy  housewife  comes. 

Oh,  London,  mighty  London  ! 

City  of  wealth  and  woe  ; 
Dark  are  the  hidden  corners 

Where  thy  poor  children  go. 

But  gently  as  the  snow  falls 

Upon  thee,  from  above, 
May  He  who  made  the  snowflakes 

Enwrap  thee  with  His  love  ! 

AT    THE  WORLD'S  FAIR;    or,  TRYING    TO 
PLEASE  THE  FAIR. 

OH,  when  Algernon  Fitz- Johnson  passed  the  Agricultural 

Hall, 
Little  recked  he  of  the  trouble  that  would  there  and 

then  befall, 
He  was  walking  with  Lucinda,  and  she  stopped  abruptly 

there, 
Caught  by  the  large  picture-posters  just  outside  the  great 

World's  Fair. 

"  Look,  dear  Algy,"  soft  she  murmured,  "  at  the  lions 

in  their  cage, 
Springing  at  the  lion-tamer,  growling  at  him  in   their 

rage." 
'  Yaas,"  drawled  Algy,  "  it  looks  clevah,  hi  a  picture, 

I  dare  say," 
While  he  took  her  arm,  and  gently  tried  to  lead  the 

girl  away. 

"  But,"  she  said,  "  that  lion-tamer,  what  a  handsome 

man  he  seems, 
And  I  almost  seem  to  know  him,  perhaps  I've  met  him 

in  my  dreams." 
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"  Why,  you  talk  just  like  a  poet,"  laughed  her  lover, 

Algy,  then, 
"  I  expect  you  would  be  frightened  at  the  lions  in  their 

den." 

But  she  smiled,  and  said  she  wouldn't,  she  would  like 

to  see  the  Fair, 
And  poor  Algy,  just  to  please  her,  walked  in  with 

triumphant  air. 
Algy  said,  "  It's  rather  vulgah  !  "  when  he  heard  the 

awful  noise, 
But  Lucinda  was  delighted  with  some  dancing  girls  and 

boys. 

Lady  wrestlers,  lady  divers,   boxing-men,  with  other 

things, 
Roundabouts  and  model  railway,  shooting  galleries  and 

swings. 
Then  there  was  a  great  fat  lady,  painted  large,  outside 

a  show ; 
Algy  said,  "  Shall  we  step  in  there  ?  "  but  Lucinda 

answered  "  No  !  " 

Oh,  the  lions  and  the  tigers,  growling  in  the  iron  cage, 
And  the  red  and  blue  gorilla,  looking  savage  in  his  rage. 
But  Lucinda  hurried  past  them ;  said  her  head  ached 

with  the  din, 
She  could  hardly  wait  with  patience  for  the  circus  to 

begin. 

So  they  got  a  nice  reserved  seat,  just  beside  the  entrance, 

where 
All  the  best  performers  entered,   bare-backed  riders, 

ladies  fair. 
Comic  clowns  came  laughing,  shouting,  playing  many 

funny  tricks ; 
Then  a  dancing  horse  went  tripping  carefully  among 

some  sticks. 

After  that  a  lady  juggler,  tossing  long  knives  in   the 

air, 
Dark-eyed,   lissome,   strong   and  graceful,   dressed   in 

Spanish  costume  fair ; 
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Keeping  time  to  the  bright  music,  juggling  with  a 

cannon-ball. 
Algy  said,  "  I  shouldn't  like  it  on  my  favourite  corn 

to  faU  !  " 

But  Lucinda  sat,  impatient,  waiting  for  the  iron  cage, 
When  the  handsome  lion  tamer  should  arouse  the  lion's 

rage. 
Flying  acrobats  went  leaping,  swinging  on  each  great 

trapeze, 
In  mid-air  they  caught  each  other  with  the  greatest 

skill  and  ease. 

But  Lucinda  did  not  heed  them,  said  she  didn't  care  a 

rap 
For  such  feats  of  grace  and  daring,  and  she  gave  them 

scarce  a  clap. 
They  are  bowing  to  the  people,  now  they  all  have 

disappeared. 
See,  the  iron  cage  is  coming ;    how  the  people  cheered 

and  cheered. 

And  the  manly  lion-tamer  slipped  into  the  iron  gate, 
Said  Lucinda,  "  If  they're  hungry,  awful  then  will  be 

his  fate." 
But  poor  Algy  saw  Lucinda  watching  him  with  open 

eyes, 
Said  he,  "  Quite  a  vulgar  fellah,"  while  she  frowned  in 

stern  surprise. 

When  they  parted  on  the  doorstep  she  would  scarcely 

say,  "  Good  night." 
And  he  stammered,  "  What's  the  matter  ?  "  half  in 

anger,  half  in  fright. 
Then  she  answered  sternly,  "  Algy,  listen,  what  I  say 

is  true, 
You  must  be  a  lion  tamer,  or  I'll  never  marry  you." 

Then  poor  Algy  hurried  homeward,  sad  at  heart,  in  deep 

despair, 

Moaning  at  her  cruel  conduct,  muttering,  "  It  isn't  fair." 
But  a  friend  said,  "  Buck  up,  Algy,  you  can  easily  do 

that; 
It's  the  human  eye  that  does  it,  go  and  practise  on  the 

cat." 
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So  he  got  his  mother's  tabby,  stood  it  on  the  table,  then 
He  marched  about  quite  fiercely,  like  the  lion-taming 

men. 
Then  he  pointed  with  his  finger,  said  "  Sit  still !  "  with 

a  fierce  frown  ; 
But  the  cat  jumped  through  the  window,   left   him 

marching  up  and  down. 

Then  he  held  it  in  a  corner,  glared,  and  said,  "  Do  as 

you're  told !  " 
But  it  struck  at  him  quite  boldly,  scratched  him  till  he 

loosed  his  hold. 
Then  poor  Algy,  quite  disheartened,  said  "  I  can't  get 

on  like  that, 
I  shall  never  tame  a  lion,  for  I  cannot  rule  a  cat." 

He  lost  sight  of  his  Lucinda,  but  one  day  he  saw  her 

out 
With  a  man  drest  like  a  soldier,  looking  manly,  strong, 

and  stout ; 
And  she  whispered,  as  she  passed  him,  "  I  will  send  a 

piece  of  cake, 
When   I   wed    the   lion- tamer — keep  it  for    Lucinda's 

sake." 

Algy  heard,  a  few  weeks  after,  the  affair  was  broken  off, 
Her  gay  lover  was  a  swindler,  Algy  smiled,  but  did  not 

scoff. 
He  was  not  the  lion-tamer,  though  he  mocked  his  voice 

and  air, 
For  he  only  gave  the  bills  out  at  the  entrance  to  the 

Fair. 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY;    or,   STRIFE  AND  PEACE. 

STAND  still  a  moment  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
And  try  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
|Oh,  think  of  England's  greatness,  while  you're  there, 

And  gaze  with  wonder  on  each  carven  face. 
Highest  of  all,  see  Nelson's  column  reared, 
A  lion  couchant  on  each  corner  stone  ; 
Nelson,  who  made  old  England's  prowess  feared, 
As  ruler  of  the  waves  standing  alone. 
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There  Havelock,  the  Christian  soldier,  brave, 

Who  fought  for  us  'neath  India's  burning  sun  ; 
Gordon,  who  found  in  the  Soudan  a  grave, 

And  by  his  death  immortal  glory  won. 
Brave,  manly  men,  who  fought  for  our  dear  home, 

Making  secure  the  liberty  we  prize, 
Finding  their  graves  on  land  or  ocean's  foam — 

In  England's  heart  a  hero  never  dies  ! 

The  busy  traffic  roars  and  dies  away, 

The  eager  crowds  go  rushing  heedless  by  ; 
And,  close  beside  us,  see,  the  fountains  play 

As  if  beneath  a  blue  Italian  sky. 
Turn  from  the  heroes  of  our  country's  strife — 

'Tis  well  to  keep  their  memories  ever  green — 
Now  for  a  glimpse  of  the  true  "  simple  life," 

Enter,  and  gaze  on  many  a  painted  scene. 

Through  the  dim  lighted  galleries  we  go, 

How  cool  and  silent  is  the  spacious  hall, 
Notebook  in  hand,  some  students  wander,  slow, 

Gazing  at  every  picture  on  the  wall. 
My  school-boy  dreams  come  back  to  me  with  pain, 

My  younger  self  with  brush  and  paints  I  see  ; 
I  know  I  cannot  pass  that  way  again ; 

I  know  an  artist  I  can  never  be. 

Outside  are  mighty  columns,  statues  grand, 

Memorials  of  the  great  for  years  to  be  ; 
But  here  are  works  of  many  a  vanished  hand, 

What  you  are  looking  at  their  eyes  did  see. 
We  wonder  if  the  thoughts  that  fill  our  mind 

Had  any  place  in  the  great  artist's  dream, 
Where  the  reeds  seem  to  bow  before  the  wind, 

And  the  boat  rocks  upon  the  rippling  stream. 

This  is  a  Turner,  stop  awhile  and  gaze, 

Stand  farther  back,  and  see  the  picture  grow ; 
The  sun  is  rising  through  a  misty  haze, 

We  almost  seem  to  see  the  water  flow. 
Turner,  true  master  of  the  painter's  art, 

Putting  his  colours  on  with   wondrous  skill, 
Watch  that  dark  blot,  and  see  a  forest  start, 

That  patch  of  white — the  moon  behind  the  hill. 
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Portraits  and  landscapes  crowd  upon  the  sight, 
Too  many  for  the  mind  to  comprehend  ; 

Take  home  the  memory  in  the  fading  light ; 
And  come  again,  and  yet  again,  my  friend. 


TRUE  BLUE:  A  BOAT  RACE  BALLAD. 

WHY,  wife,  I  had  forgotten,  why,  this  is  Boat  Race 

day! 
The   "Battle   of   the   Rival   Blues."     Cambridge   has 

won,  they  say. 

Ah,  I  can  well  remember,  we  saw  it  once,  you  know, 
We'd  been  "  going  out  "  together,  but  I  was  somewhat 

slow. 

I  thought  you  understood  me,  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
And  never  could  find  courage  to  ask  the  question  pat. 
You  said  you'd  like  to  see  the  race,  but  trembled  at  the 

crowd, 
So  I  went  to  protect  you,  ah,  didn't  I  feel  proud ! 

I  wore  a  dark  blue  favour,  and  said  Oxford  would  win  ; 

But  really,  for  that  matter,  I  didn't  care  a  pin. 

Of  course,  you  favoured  Cambridge,  fair  ladies  always 

do. 
It  suited  your  complexion,  you  looked  lovely  in  light 

blue. 

You  trimmed  your  hat  for  Cambridge  ;  I  said  you  were 

a  prize, 

And  tried  hard  to  be  witty  about  your  Cambridge  eyes. 
I  know  you  called  me  stupid,  with  such  a  winning  smile, 
That  I  took  it  for  a  pet  name,  and  loved  you  all  the 

while. 

I  bought  you  a  light  favour,  you  let  me  pin  it  on  ; 
Some   fellows   laughed   and   shouted,    and   said — "  Be 

careful,  John  ;  " 

But  I  only  smiled  upon  them,  for  I  could  plainly  see, 
There  wasn't  one  among  them  that  didn't  envy  me. 

We  stood  beside  the  river,  and  waited  for  the  crews, 
And  noticed  that  some  ladies  were  dressed  hi  rival  blues. 
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With  hats  trimmed  light  for  Cambridge,  and  skirts  of 

Oxford  hue, 
I  tried  again  to  be  funny,  and  said,  "  They  all  look 

blue." 

With  merry  twinkle  in  your  eye,  you  said  in  such  a 

scene, 
You'd  rather  look  blue — both  sorts— than  just  a  little 

green. 
So   I    turned   the   talk  to  rowing,— of  boats,— rudder 

and  oar, — 
But  gladly  heard,  "  They're  coming  !    shouted  by  the 

crowds  on  shore. 

"  See  there  they  are  !  "   we   cried,  as   we  saw   them 

flashing  by, 
The  boats  so  long  and  shapely,  like  great  fish  trying  to 

fly. 
You   said  'twas  hardly  worth   it,  so  swift  they  went 

along, 
While  the  crowds  dispersed,  some  singing  scraps  of  a 

boating  song. 

When  I  heard  that  Oxford  was  beaten,  I    gave    my 

favour  to  you, 
Beside  your  bow  I  pinned  it,  and  said,  "  You  can  wear 

the  two !  " 
"  What  have  I  won  ?  "  you  asked  me.    I  said,  "  I  don't 

quite  know." 
And  although  you  were  in  a  hurry,  you  walked  on   very 

slow. 

Then  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  you  gave  me  your  bow 
of  blue. 

I  said,  "  I  don't  want  your  favour ;  but  Nellie,  I  do 
want  you." 

I  didn't  quite  catch  your  answer,  but  you  seemed  to 
understand  ; 

For  the  other  half  of  the  journey  we  were  walking  hand- 
in-hand. 

And  in  the  same  boat  together,  upon  the  broad  river  of 

life, 

I  want  no  better  partner  than  my  true  and  faithful  wife. 

E 
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True  blue,  little  woman,  keep  onward,  the  river  of  time 

flows  fast, 
Steering  straight  for  the  heavenly  goal,  we  shall  win 

the  race  at  last  1 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

AMID  the  roar  of  London  Town 
Stands  the  grim  Tower,  looking  down 
On  London's  mighty  waterway, 
With  tall  masts  stretching  far  away. 
It  may  be  that  the  castled  Rhine 
Were  fitter  subject  for  my  line, 
But,  grim  with  age  and  full  of  years, 
And  damp  with  mist  of  bitter  tears, 
Dark  picture  of  a  former  time, 
Memorial  of  many  a  crime, 
Stern  relic  of  another  age, 
Painted  on  History's  gloomy  page, 
For  centuries  it  has  looked  down 
On  ever-changing  London  Town. 

A  mighty  fortress,  palace,  too, 
A  prison  with  a  dreary  view, 
How  often  that  huge  bell  has  rung 
A  death-knell  for  the  fair  and  young. 
What  castle  great  in  fairy  lore 
Could  boast  a  truer,  richer  store 
Of  tales  of  ancient  love  and  hate, 
Of  kingly  pride  and  royal  state, 
Of  pomp  and  revelry  and  glee, 
Changing  to  deepest  misery. 

How  lovely  was  the  morning,  when 
The  new-made  Queen,  fair  Anne  Boleyn, 
Came  up  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower 
In  all  the  pride  of  regal  power. 
With  maids  of  honour  in  the  boat 
From  which  the  Royal  pennons  float, 
And  fifty  barges  rowed  along, 
With  martial  music,  mirth,  and  song. 
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King  Harry  met  her,  bravely  drest 
With  diamonds  glittering  on  his  breast, 
Even  his  shoe-buckles  ablaze 
With  brilliants  flashing  fiery  rays. 
Was  ever  bride  more  welcome  found, 
The  Tower  seemed  now  a  fairy  ground, 
A  magic  palace  of  delight. 
But  fairest  mornings  end  in  night ! 
Just  four  short  years,  and,  see  again, 
The  Queen,  without  her  bridal  train — 
The  Tower  steps— no  bridegroom  there 
Waiting  to  greet  her  at  the  stair  ! 
Sorrow  has  aged  her  sunny  face, 
She  comes  alone  to  this  sad  place. 
They  enter  by  the  Traitors'  gate, 
A  few  short  days  have  sealed  her  fate. 
Upon  the  block  she  lays  her  head — 
The  axe  has  fallen — the  Queen  is  dead ! 
The  King  is  hunting  in  the  park  ; 
A  rumbling  in  the  distance,  hark  ! 
The  cannon  that  should  let  him  know 
His  slaughtered  wife  is  lying  low. 

Oh,  Tower  of  London,  dim  with  age, 

Dark  is  thy  place  on  History's  page. 

And  yet  a  moral  thou  dost  teach, 

Sermons  in  stones,  thy  thick  walls  preach. 

See,  carved  upon  the  dungeon  wall, 

After  four  centuries,  read  by  all, 

"  Faithful  to  death  be  in  the  strife, 

And  thou  shalt  have  a  crown  of  Life  1  " 

Twenty-five  years  in  dungeon  dire, 

A  Royal  duke  could  strike  the  lyre, 

In  moving  strains  his  love  rehearse, 

And  write  his  "  Royal  Book  of  Verse  "  ; 

Showing,  though  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined," 

No  dungeon  could  restrain  the  mind. 

And  William  Penn  was  not  cast  down, 

But  wrote  his  book,  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown." 

The  prisoner's  mind  is  free  as  air, 

More  free  than  his  who  put  him  there. 

But  London's  Tower  contains  as  well 
The  arms  our  fathers  bore  so  well ; 
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While  Royal  Regalia,  gleaming  bright, 
Is  guarded  well,  both  day  and  night. 
Oh,  citizens  of  London  Town, 
On  which  the  Tower  still  looks  down, 
Remember,  all  who  died  that  we 
Might  dwell  in  peace  and  liberty, 
And  learn  this  lesson,  cell  and  chain 
No  free-born  spirit  can  restrain  ! 


THE  LIGHTS  OF  LONDON  TOWN. 

WHEN  in  the  west  the  sunset  glory  dies, 
And  dusky  twilight  falls  on  city  street, 
When  the  wan  moon  climbs  slowly  up  the  skies 

And  homeward  turn  the  toilers'  weary  feet  ; 
All  suddenly,  the  streets  are  gemmed  with  stars 
Like  chains  of  tiny  links,  and  golden  bars  ; 
Save,  where,  on  high,  the  white  electric  light 
With  moonlike  radiance  half  dispels  the  night. 

The  Lights  of  London  !     Not  so  long  ago 

In  narrow  streets  the  tiny  oil  lamps  flared  ; 
While  through  the  fog  the  busy  link-boys  go 

Like  beacon  fires  their  blazing  torches  flared. 
And  on  the  stalls  blazed  out  the  naphtha  lamp, 
Roaring  and  spluttering  in  the  mist  and  damp. 
Like  worn-out  toys  that  manhood  puts  away, 
Gone  are  the  snuffers  and  the  snuffer  tray ! 

See,  two  by  two,  the  patient,  waiting  throng 

Outside  the  doors  of  theatre  or  hall ; 
Inside  are  lights,  music,  and  joyous  song, 

All  merry  moments,  till  the  curtain  fall. 
Another  double  line  of  watchers  wait — 
Wrecks  of  Humanity — derelicts  of  Fate  ; 
Like  harbour  lights  across  the  darkening  foam 
They  see  the  warm  glow  of  the  "  Army  "  Home. 

The  Lights  of  London,  seen  from  far  away, 
Beckon  the  country  youth  to  streets  of  gold, 

Too  soon  he  finds  their  glitter  leads  astray, 
And  London  pavements  hard,  and  bare,  and  cold. 
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Returning  homeward  from  a  country  walk, 
With  a  true  chum,  engaged  in  cheerful  talk, 
The  twilight  deepens  as  we  onward  roam, 
Towards  the  London  Lights — our  Lights  of  Home. 

Thousands  of  honest  workers  toil  for  bread 

In  the  great  city  many  weary  hours, 
With  trembling  hands  and  heavy,  aching  head, 

In  Life's  long  path  they  find  more  thorns  than  flowers ; 
But  in  their  eyes  gleams  a  warm,  hopeful  light, 
A  fair  home  picture,  where  the  fire  burns  bright, 
Where  all  the  cares  of  life  are  put  away, 
And  love's  own  sunshine  warms  the  closing  day. 


PALESTINE  IN  LONDON. 

AMID  the  hum  of  London's  busy  strife, 
The  war  of  commerce,  and  the  fight  for  life, 
Where  many  workers  toil  for  daily  bread, 
With  unremitting  stress  of  hand  and  head. 

Just  for  a  moment,  let  us  turn  aside, 
And,  mixing  with  a  surging  human  tide, 
Enter  a  spacious  hall,  with  many  a  scene 
Painted  to  show  what  Palestine  has  been. 

"  What  Palestine  has  been,"  I  hear  you  say, 
Nay,  what  it  still  appears  this  very  day. 
The  customs  of  those  Eastern  lands  remain 
Unchanged,  the  Bible  story  to  explain. 

Forget  the  outside  world  a  little  while, 
And  think  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  the  Nile. 
Trace,  on  the  map,  the  footprints,  sad  and  slow, 
Of  Him,  who  came  to  save  the  world  from  woe. 

There  Nazareth's  carpenter  is  making  shoes, 
The  stout  wood  sandals  which  they  always  use ; 
And  tiny  cradles  for  an  infant's  bed  ; 
The  workshop  is  a  rough  and  homely  shed. 
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And  here  the  potter  takes  the  plastic  clay, 
And  sets  the  old  wheel  spinning  on  its  way ; 
Rapidly  whirling,  with  a  humming  sound, 
Until  the  jar  is  fashioned,  smooth  and  round. 

And  then  an  eastern  artist,  with  great  care, 
Paints  fair  designs  upon  the  pottery  ware. 
The  coppersmith  here  plies  his  noisy  trade, 
With  wondrous  skill  his  articles  are  made. 

There  a  wide  space,  presents  a  rough  ploughed  field  ; 
Here,  lies  a  sheaf,  such  as  rich  harvests  yield  ; 
Two  meek-eyed  oxen,  yoked  together  now, 
Patiently  draw  along  the  rough-made  plough. 

We  catch  the  fresh-made  coffee's  fragrant  scent, 
And  stand  before  a  Bedouin  Arab  tent ; 
The  Eastern  shepherd,  clad  in  sheepskin,  stands, 
A  crook  and  sling  held  in  his  ready  hands. 

We  see  the  tent  move,  and  we  hear  them  tell, 
With  what  delight  they  find  a  wayside  well, 
Their  goatskin  bottles  fill  with  water  cool 
For  use  when  far  away  from  stream  and  pool. 

And  now  we  come  upon  a  touch  of  gloom  ; 
A  rough  design — a  rugged,  rock-hewn  tomb, 
Almost  we  seem  to  catch  the  Saviour's  tone, 
To  weary  mourners,  "  Roll  away  the  stone  !  " 

We  see  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill, 
One  stone  upon  another,  never  still. 
The  Tabernacle,  and  the  Temple  too, 
All  things  to  prove  the  sacred  record  true. 

I  turn  aside  awhile,  the  place  grows  dim, 
The  many  objects  seem  to  reel  and  swim  ; 
And  I  am  standing  by  my  mother's  knee, 
The  illustrated  Bible  I  can  see. 

Oh,  shameless  scoffers  at  the  word  of  truth, 
Poisoning  the  pure  minds  of  our  rising  youth ; 
Who  hide  your  ignorance  with  vain  conceit, 
And  all  the  worn-out  falsehoods  still  repeat. 
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Go,  and  reflect  on  what  you  tried  to  do, 
Your  opposition  proves  the  Bible  true  ; 
No  matter  what  you  do,  or  what  you  say, 
The  Word  of  God  goes  on  its  conquering  way. 


THE  "ORIENT"   IN   LONDON. 

I  STAND  within  a  spacious  hall, 
And  hear  no  more  the  outside  din, 

Here  flaming  parrots  screeching  call, 
And  Indian  drums  attention  win. 

Here  letters  written  long  ago 
By  fingers  crumbling  in  the  grave  ; 

Here  savage  spears,  a  goodly  show, 
There,  the  burst  shackles  of  a  slave. 

Here  Bibles  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
To  earth's  dark  corners  bringing  light ; 

Here  Bibles  to  be  read  by  touch, 
By  those  deprived  of  earthly  sight. 

Here  hideous  idols  grinning  stand, 

There  tombs  where  Chinese  kneel  and  pray, 
Sketches  of  Africa's  dark  land, 

Where  Kaffir  kraals  like  beehives  lay. 

There  beads  and  feathers,  gaudy  toys, 
Which  savage  nations  highly  prize, 

A  school,  where  dusky  girls  and  boys 
By  learning's  ladder  strive  to  rise. 

And  music  softly  floats  along, 

Rising  to  strains  both  sweet  and  bright 
I  hear  the  sound  of  sacred  song, 

And  catch  the  words — "  Darkness  and  Light. 

I  enter,  join  a  waiting  crowd, 
A  stage,  with  curtain  stretched  across, 

A  moving  Pageant,  grandly  proud, 
Showing  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross. 
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Showing  how  darkness  flees  away 
Where'er  that  sacred  Cross  may  rest, 

And  midnight  turns  to  brightest  day 
In  North  and  South  and  East  and  West. 

An  Indian  camp  with  wigwams  round, 
With  Indian  braves  in  war-paint,  too  ; 

The  chief  has  lost  his  little  girl, 
And  knows  not  what  to  say  or  do. 

He  peers  between  the  lofty  pines, 
And  softly  calls  his  daughter's  name  ; 

Bowed  down  with  grief,  he  sobs  and  whines, 
Then  hides  his  head  as  if  in  shame. 

The  medicine  man  is  called  to  aid, 
And  he  must  try  his  boasted  skill ; 

He  trembles,  of  the  gods  afraid, 
His  only  answer,  "  Kill !  kill !  kill !  " 

A  peaceful  band  of  Esquimaux, 

Who  came  to  barter  with  the  braves ; 

Escaping  wolves  that  prowling  go, 
At  superstitious  nod,  find  graves. 

And  now  is  heard  the  sleigh  bells  sound, 
A  preacher,  like  a  hunter  drest ; 

His  sleigh  glides  o'er  the  frozen  ground, 
He  waves  his  arm  and  strikes  his  breast. 

"  A  message  now  I  bring  to  you, 
A  message  from  the  mighty  chief ; 

From  the  great  Master,  Manitou, 
A  loving  word  to  give  relief." 

Then  pushing  back  a  heap  of  skins, 
He  drew  a  small  girl  from  the  sleigh  ; 

"  Is  this  the  child  you  lost  ?  "  he  said, 
"  I  found  her  wandering  by  the  way." 

The  medicine  man  now  breaks  his  staff, 
And  in  his  anger  strides  away  ; 

The  missionary  must  not  go, 
Great  Manitou  has  won  the  day. 
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Where  Afric's  burning  sands  stretch  out, 
Where  white  men  die,  and  lions  roar  ; 

Through  forests  dense  and  dark  as  night, 
Where  stranger  never  trod  before. 

Surrounded  by  his  faithful  blacks, 

A  missionary  toiled  alone, 
Explorer,  doctor,  brave  and  true, 

Known  to  the  world  as  Livingstone. 

One  day  a  white  man  came  to  him 
And  said,  "  Oh,  wherefore  will  you  roam  ? 

The  heart  of  England  calls  for  you, 
I  come  to  ask  you  to  go  home." 

He  stood  awhile,  irresolute, 

Then  turned  him  to  the  setting  sun, 
"I've  sown  the  seed ;  here  is  the  fruit, 

I  stay  here  till  my  work  is  done !  " 

Where  India's  mighty  temples  rise, 

And  Buddha-worship  reigns  supreme, 
Where  mighty  turrets  front  the  skies, 

As  gorgeous  as  a  fairy-dream. 

Where  infant  girls  are  made  to  wed 

Some  weak,  decrepit  grey  grandsire, 
And  when  they  mourn  a  husband  dead, 

Are  placed  upon  a  funeral  pyre. 

How  well  we  realise  the  scene, 

We  hear  the  dreary  chant  of  woe, 
And  towards  the  pile  of  scented  logs 

We  see  the  poor  child  widow  go. 

When,  suddenly,  a  roll  of  drums, 

A  tramp  of  soldiers,  and  a  shout, 
An  officer  cries — "  These  death  fires 
By  English  law  are  trampled  out!" 

See,  on  the  mighty  coral  reef, 

The  coral  islands  by  the  sea, 
A  wedding  group,  with  dance  and  song 

Are  tripping  it  right  merrily. 
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A  sound  like  thunder  startles  them, 
The  fiery  mountain  grumbles  now. 

"  Pele  is  waking  !  "  thus;"they  cry, 
And  terror  seizes  heart  and  brow. 

The  priest  of  Pele  enters  then, 
And  claims  the  bridegroom  for  the  fire, 

In  vain  the  bride  shrieks — "  Take  the  rest, 
He  is  my  life,  my  heart's  desire." 

And  now  the  queen  comes  stately  in, 

Lifting  her  royal  hand  on  high, 
"  Be  not  afriad,  I  will  brave  all, 

The  goddess  Pele,  I  defy  !  " 

So  up  the  mountain  side  they  go, 
Chanting  aloud  in  prayer  this  song — 

"  Who  rests  on  Him  shall  ne'er  go  wrong, 
Be  strong,  my  heart,  be  strong,  be  strong." 

The  queen  has  reached  the  mountain's  brow, 
They  feel  the  fiery  crater's  breath, 

She  breaks  the  staff,  and  flings  it  down — 
"  Thus  ends  to-day  the  reign  of  death  ! 

"  There  is  no  Pele",  no  such  thing, 
One  God  alone  we  worship  here  ; 

He  is  the  everlasting  King, 

His  reign  is  love,  not~death  and  fear." 
*  •  *  *  *  • 

As  I  went  forth  into  the  night, 
And  turned  upon  my  homeward  way, 

I  thought  of  those  who  climb  the  height 
That  leads  to  Everlasting  Day  ! 

HIS  LAST  SONG. 

THE  private  bar  of  a  public  house, 

Was  ablaze  with  warmth  and  light, 
Outside  the  rain  beat  on  the  pane, 

It  was  a  bitter  night. 
Some  well-dressed  men  were  standing  there 

Passing  the  time  away, 
Discussing  in  an  easy  style 

Some  topic  of  the  day. 
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The  landlord  hummed  a  good  old  song, 

The  barmaid  smiled  to  hear, 
When  just  outside  the  swinging  door 

A  voice  rang  strong  and  clear. 
A  ballad- of  the  good  old  days 

Sung  in  a  perfect  way. 
The  landlord  said — "  That  man  has  been 

A  singer  in  his  day." 

The  singing  ceased  ;  the  man  came  in, 

Softly,  with  hat  in  hand  ; 
A  young  man  said — "  I  say,  old  chap, 

You  sang  that  ballad  grand  !  " 
The  pale  face  flushed,  the  dark  eyes  beamed, 

The  white  lips  strove  to  speak, 
He  murmured  low — "  I  did  my  best, 

My  voice  is  getting  weak." 

A  hard-faced  man  then  frowning  said, 

"  You  make  this  pay,  I  think." 
But  the  young  man  said — "  Nay,  he  looks  ill ; 

Here,  old  chap,  have  a  drink." 
He  seized  the  glass  with  trembling  hand, 

And  drained  it  to  the  dregs, 
Then  said,  "  Thank  you  !   this  bitter  night 

Has  thrown  me  off  my  legs." 

He  drew  himself  to  his  full  height, 

As  grandly  as  a  king, 
And  said,  "  My  voice  is  nearly  gone  ; 

Ah,  gents,  I  used  to  sing  ! 
But  that  is  past,  I  only  want 

Somewhere  to  lay  my  head, 
And  just  to  earn  enough  to  get 

A  supper  and  a  bed." 

Then,  smiling,  "  Sirs,  I  thank  you  all ; 

I've  got  enough  for  that. 
I'll  sing  again."    He  pulled  the  door, 

Put  on  his  battered  hat. 
The  landlord  said,  "  Don't  go  outside  ; 

It's  raining  cats  and  dogs  ; 
I  think  this  weather  only  suits 

The  little  ducks  and  frogs." 
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He  smiled  his  thanks  and  cleared  his  throat, 

And  laid  his  old  hat  down  ; 
"  I'll  try  and  sing  the  song  that  first 

Gained  me  my  great  renown." 
They  looked  at  him  with  staring  eyes, 

The  man  seemed  growing  young, 
The  wrinkles  seemed  all  smoothed  away, 

How  clear  the  grand  voice  rung. 

His  eyes  were  looking  far  away, 

Beyond  the  farthest  wall, 
He  seemed  to  see  a  breathless  crowd 

Filling  a  spacious  hall. 
His  voice  rang  clear,  he  proudly  sang 

That  old  song  to  its  close. 
"  Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

He  bowed,  as  if  a  listening  crowd 

Had  hung  upon  each  word  ; 
The  landlord  said — "  A  better  song 

I  think  I  never  heard." 
The  man  had  fallen  on  a  seat. 

They  lifted  up  his  head, 
The  young  man  sighed,  "  He'll  sing  no  more, 

The  poor  old  fellow's  dead!  " 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  were 

A  spirit  of  the  storm, 
And  hardened  men,  with  tearful  eyes, 

Gazed  on  that  lifeless  form. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  weary  life 

Had  found  a  peaceful  close — 
"  Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose  !  " 


A  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE. 

A  CHILDREN'S  service,  not  in  open  air, 
Nor  in  a  village  chapel,  church,  or  school, 

Nor  in  some  plain,  unvarnished  house  of  prayer, 

Where  their  young  minds  are  taught  the  golden  rule 
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In  the  cathedral  of  our  London  town, 
The  traffic  roaring  round  its  massive  walls, 

Three  thousand  little  children  hurry  down 
To  hold  a  service  in  our  great  St.  Paul's. 

Marshalled  by  workers  of  the  R.S.U., 

How  quietly  they  fall  into  their  place  ; 
They  find  their  wide  surroundings  somewhat  new, 

A  look  of  awe  is  on  each  childish  face. 

How  sweet  the  rest  amid  the  busy  world, 
Here  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  holy  calm ; 

The  evening  sunset,  like  a  banner  furled, 
Suggests  repose,  with  all  its  healing  balm. 

Around  are  records  of  the  mighty  past, 
Statues  of  those  who  fought  for  England's  gain  ; 

Leaders  of  men,  rulers  of  armies  vast, 
Heroes  who  fell  on  land  or  roaring  main. 

And  now  the  organ  music  vibrates  slow, 
The  white-robed  choir  in  slow  procession  wind  ; 

We  sing  a  hymn  Milton  wrote  years  ago, 

Children  and  teachers  all,  "  with  gladsome  mind." 

And,  while  the  children's  voices  echo  loud, 
Through  a  small  window  open  in  the  dome 

I  see  a  golden  gleam  of  sunset  cloud  ; 
It  seemed  an  angel  come  from  that  far  home. 

The  murmured  prayer,  and  then  the  children's  hymn, 
Sung  in  all  lands  for  nearly  fifty  years  ; 

The  aged  author*  hears  with  eyes  made  dim 
By  joyful  memories,  and  unshed  tears. 

I  hear  their  tiny  voices  ringing  sweet 
About  the  Friend,  the  rest,  the  robe  above  ; 

We  lift  a  prayer  that  all  their  little  feet 
May  find  the  way  to  the  great  Home  of  Love. 

*  Mr.  Albert  Midland  the  author  of  the  hymn  "  There's  a  Friend  for 
little  children,"  was  present.     He  died  a  few  months  later. 
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The  solemn  reading  from  the  sacred  Book, 
The  call  of  Samuel,  when  the  lights  were  dim, 

And  the  boys  listen  with  a  wistful  look  ; 
May  they  but  hear  the  call  and  follow  him  ! 

The  second  lesson  told  of  Him  who  died 
To  save  the  world,  and  not  Himself  to  please  ; 

"  Ere  man's  desires  in  Heaven  be  satisfied, 
He  must  become  a  child  '  like  one  of  these.' ' 

A  sermon  from  a  strong  man  to  a  child, 
Stretching  before  them  the  long  path  of  life  ; 

Bids  them  look  up  to  where  our  Father  smiled, 
And  then  "  walk  worthy  "  in  the  worldly  strife. 

Another  children's  hymn  for  day's  decline 
Was  "  Now  the  day  is  over,"  sweetly  sung, 

The  service  ended,  and  they  fall  in  line, 
And  slowly  glide  away,  both  old  and  young. 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  joined 

In  this  strange  children's  service  "  give  us  pause. 

The  "  poorest  children  "  can  be  taught,  enjoined 
To  serve  God,  and  uphold  their  country's  laws. 

We  talk  of  London's  want  and  misery, 
And  point  to  many  a  scene  of  sin  and  shame, 

But  do  we  ever  turn  aside  to  see 
The  loving  deeds  done  in  the  Master's  name  ? 

Didst  ever  read  the  letters  R.S.U.  ? 

Or  ever  think  of  what  they  mean  to-day  ? 
'Twould  take  too  long  for  me  to  tell  to  you 

All  that  I  thought  of  on  my  homeward  way. 

Thousands  of  cripples  in  our  London  Town! 

Are  taught  to  look  on  life  with  clearer  eyes  ; 
Thousands  of  ragged  children  taken  down 

For  one  bright  day  to  see  the  trees  and  skies. 

If  you  would  like  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
To  Fresh  Air  Fund  or  any  other  work, 

To  help  the  poorest  children  in  the  land, 
Just  find  their  genial  friend  good  Sir  John  Kirk ! 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

THIS  scarcely  seems  a  Lay  of  London  Town, 
The  Palace  is  a  half-hour's  journey  down. 
'Twas  filled  by  Londoners,  please  let  me  say, 
And  was  a  place  "  to  spend  a  happy  day  !  " 

Was  it  true  history  or  a  legend  dark  ? 

Twas  built  in  fifty-one,  in  our  Hyde  Park  ; 

The  first  great  exhibition  of  our  time, 

Filled  with  rare  treasures,  brought  from  every  clime. 

A  wondrous  palace,  built  of  iron,  glass,  wood, 
Open'd  by  Victoria  and  Albert  the  good. 
Removed  to  Sydenham,  it  stood  with  pride, 
A  landmark  fair  to  all  the  country  side. 

I  must  not  moralise,  or  else  my  rhyme 
Will  be  a  record  of  the  flight  of  time. 
For  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
It  seemed  to  me  a  very  home  of  joy. 

When  in  those  days,  they  taught  us  how  to  sing, 
They  said  tonic  sol-fa  was  just  the  thing. 
The  baton  wielded  well  by  Sarll  and  Young, 
Made  us  all  singers,  and,  ah  well — we  sung  ! 

With  a  tiny  medal  stitched  upon  my  breast, 
I  hurried  to  the  palace  with  the  rest. 
Mother  went  with  me,  but  the  crowd  was  great, 
Somehow,  I  lost  her  just  inside  the  gate. 

I  sought  her  everywhere,  with  eager  zeal ; 
She  had  the  basket  with  our  midday  meal  ! 
If  it  be  well  to  sing  without  your  food, 
My  singing  on  that  day  was  extra  good. 

It  was  a  sight  for  busy  London  Town, 
To  see  the  Foresters  go  marching  down 
In  velvet  green,  as  if  come  from  the  wood, 
Our  Little  John  dressed  up  as  Robin  Hood. 

Time  alters  all.     And  now  they  never  say, 
"  There  was  a  crowd  on  Foresters'  great  day  !  " 
The  only  thing  that  brings  back  vanished  dreams 
Is  thousands  cheering  rival  football  teams  ! 
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On  Temperance  Day,  with  Fred  Smith  in  his  place, 
Five  thousand  children  watching  hand  and  face  ; 
Five  thousand  young  abstainers — glorious  sight ! 
Oh,  how  they  sang — "  My  drink  is  water  bright  !  " 

When,  older  grown,  again  to  sing  I  sought, 
Our  teachers  then  were  Proudman  and  McNaught ; 
The  orchestra  would  hold  eight  thousand  then, 
Not  boys  and  girls,  but  maidens  and  young  men. 

I  seem  to  hear  those  voices  once  again, 
Soft,  as  on  dead  leaves  falls  the  gentle  rain  ; 
Then  louder,  louder,  till  the  place  resounds, 
And  the  sweet  singing  echoes  through  the  grounds. 

The  dear  old  Palace  of  our  boyish  dreams  ! 

Oh !    how  we  sang — "  The  Lonely  Vale  of  Streams," 

And,  cannons  joining  with  the  organ  grand, 

Our  voices  hailed  "  Columbia's  Happy  Land  !  " 

"  The  Soldier's  Chorus,"  "  Comrade's  Song  of  Hope  " 
How  we  remember  Blondin  on  the  rope  ; 
And  saw  Ethardo  round  the  spiral  go 
Upon  a  globe,  the  music  playing  slow. 

We  wandered  round  the  grounds  in  moonlight's  haze, 
For  that  was  in  our  happy  courting  days  ; 
If  they  should  take  the  Palace  down,  sweet  wife, 
'Twill  seem  a  leaf  torn  from  our  book  of  life. 


ITALY  IN  LONDON. 

A  BLAZING  day  in  hot  July, 
A  grand  array  of  drap'ry  stores  ; 

Smart  carriages  go  dashing  by, 
And  ladies  throng  the  open  doors. 

With  sweeping  dresses,  sunshades  bright, 
All  colours  of  the  rainbow  there ; 

For  "  Sale  now  on,"  is  the  delight, 
The  mania  of  the  British  fair. 
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The  buxom  dame,  the  smiling  girl, 

The  lady  of  "  uncertain  age," 
All  come  to  join  the  busy  whirl, 

For  shopping  here  is  "all  the  rage." 

The  shopmen  smile  to  see  them  come, 

A  constant,  never-ending  stream  ; 
And  voices  keep  a  ceaseless  hum, 

"  The  last  new  shade,"  "  A  perfect  dream  !  " 

Beyond  the  stream  of  ladies  fair, 
Beyond  the  windows  trimmed  to  please, 

A  woman  sits,  with  dreamy  stare, 
As  if  another  scene  she  sees. 

Her  raven  hair  is  loosely  bound, 
Her  ears  with  massive  earrings  droop  ! 

Her  neck,  with  a  bright  kerchief  wound, 
Her  shapely  shoulders  gently  stoop. 

A  bright-winged  bird  in  a  smart  cage 

Picks  out  a  fortune  packet  bright ; 
And  simpering  girls  much  thought  engage, 

Wondering  if  it  will  come  right. 

The  summer  sky  bends  blue  above, 
The  pavement  shines  a  flaming  white, 

She  can't  forget  the  land  where  love 
And  sunshine  made  life  one  delight. 

She  sees  the  purple  clusters  hang 

On  trellised  vines  in  festoons  high, 
She  hears  the  church  bell's  solemn  clang 

Where  sunset  tints  are  in  the  sky. 

She  hears  the  peasants'  lusty  song, 

A  song  of  home,  of  love,  and  joy ; 
And  dark-eyed  girls  move  swift  along 

To  join  the  dance  with  favourite  boy 

She  calls  her  dreaming  senses  back, 
She  must  not  think  of  her  lost  home, 

The  vine-clad  hills,  the  mountain  track, 
The  ruined  palaces  of  Rome. 
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She  sees  the  ladies  sweeping  past, 
With  new  resolve  she  lifts  her  head, 

In  a  small  room  her  babies  fast 
Till  she  can  earn  their  daily  bread. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MILTON. 

IN  the  great  City  where  the  busy  tide 

Of  traffic  roars,  there  will  I  turn  aside, 

And  walk  through  Bread  Street,  blocked  with  horse 

and  van, 

Great  packing  cases,  trucks,  and  boy  and  man 
Haul  at  huge  ropes,  while  danger  flags  are  hung 
To  guard  where  heavy  crates  on  cranes  are  slung. 

Pause  just  a  moment,  see,  upon  that  wall, 

A  carven  head  familiar  to  us  all, 

"  John  Milton,  born  in  Bread  Street."     Look  around, 

You  would  not  call  this  place  poetic  ground  ! 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Muse's  child 

Was  born  in  London,  in  "  the  winter  wild." 

Like  his  fair  fame  that  time  will  but  increase, 
That  face  amid  this  tumult  whispers  peace, 
Peace  and  repose,  within  a  world  of  care, 
Singing,  like  skylark,  in  the  upper  air. 
And  in  this  churchyard,  see,  his  statue  stands, 
Uncovered  head,  and  kind  extended  hands. 

Enter  the  church,  in  "  dim  religious  gloom," 

And  meditate  a  little  at  his  tomb. 

His  father  also  buried  here,  we  read — 

Father  and  son  united  now,  indeed  ! 

His  father  loved  the  music  of  sweet  sound, 

Composing  madrigals  and  many  a  round. 

The  son  preferred  the  happy  songs  of  birds, 
And  found  his  music  in  majestic  words. 
His  life  was  not  all  spent  hi  jingling  rhymes, 
He  served  his  country  in  her  stormy  times. 
Travelling  abroad  in  Italy  and  Rome, 
"  The  news  of  civil  conflict  called  me  home." 
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It  makes  us  prouder  of  our  London  town, 

That  here  our  Milton  won  his  great  renown. 

He  came,  and  took  the  people's  cause  to  heart, 

As  Cromwell's  secret'ry  to  do  his  part. 

When  Cromwell  died,  and  Charles  the  Second  reigned, 

The  poet  lost  the  honours  he  had  gained. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  our  history  book, 
And  in  this  church  seek  out  a  quiet  nook, 
And  think  of  Milton,  feeble,  old,  and  blind, 
Thrilling  the  world  with  his  immortal  mind. 
Through  realms  unknown  the  poet  took  his  flight, 
And  sang  of  "  things  unseen  by  mortal  sight  1 " 

Grown  old  and  feeble,  poor  at  last,  and  blind, 
These  evils  had  no  power  to  crush  his  mind. 
In  the  warm  sunshine,  sitting  by  his  door, 
The  poet's  mind  would  through  the  heavens  soar, 
And  in  the  noblest  language  he  would  sing, 
Glad  as  a  skylark  on  its  tireless  wing. 

Preserve  his  statue,  carve  his  name  on  stone, 
For  London  claims  him  for  her  very  own. 
Was  he  not  born  in  Bread  Street,  off  Cheapside, 
And,  well  we  know,  at  Bunhill  Fields  he  died. 
In  London's  centre,  Cripplegate,  draw  near, 
Behold  his  tomb,  for  he  lies  buried  here  ! 
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I  watched  the  setting  sun  go  down, 
Gilding  the  roofs  of  London  town — 
The  fair  Thames  flowing  towards  the  sea — 
And  wondered  what  the  end  would  be. 
London,  O  mighty  in  thy  pride, 
Stretching  huge  arms  on  every  side, 
While  ships  from  every  distant  sea 
Come  and  pay  tribute  unto  thee ! 
The  terminus  of  all  the  world, 
Where  sails  from  every  land  are  furled. 
London  !  thy  name  rings  round  the  earth 
The  hall  mark  of  true,  sterling  worth  ! 
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What  will  the  end  be  ?    As  I  gaze 
Above  the  roofs,  above  the  haze, 
One  last  bright  gleam  of  sunset  falls 
Upon  the  cross  above  St.  Paul's, 
There  is  the  answer — that  shall  be 
For  you  and  me  the  golden  key 
That  shall  unlock  the  gates  of  brass, 
The  Eternal  gates,  to  let  us  pass ! 
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